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A FEW WORDS ON LEATHER BOTTLES, BLACK JACKS, 
AND BOMBARDS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC., ETO. 


‘* THERE is nothing like leather !”—so, at all events, our forefathers 
and foremothers thought ; and their belief in its value and importance 
has grown into an axiom as widely known and received as the material 
itself is used. Certainly they found, and were right in their finding, 
that beyond the requirements of the calling of the sons of Crispin 
and Crispianus—the ‘‘ cordwainers ” of former days and “ shoemakers ” 
of our own—there was “nothing like leather” for vessels for out- 
door drinking of liquor, or for jacks and bombards wherein to bring 
it to table. Unbreakable, unburstable, imporous, light, everlasting 
in wear, and not over costly, it possessed all the qualifications 
necessary for common use, and took its place as a material for one of 
the most useful branches of manufacture of the day. 

It is not my province, however, in my present paper, to speak 
generally of the uses to which leather was put for the manufacture 
of articles of domestic use, comfort, or ornament, much less as to 
its universal adoption for the forming of the inferior “ understandings ” 
of the people, as boots and shoes have been called—a manufacture 
“‘ trampled under foot” by all classes—but only to say a few words 
regarding two descriptions of objects, the “ Leather Bottéls” and the 
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** Black Jacks” of former days, examples of which have come down 
to us. 

And, first of all, as to the ‘‘ Leather Bottéls.” These were of 
varied form ; by far the most usual, however, being that represented 
on the accompanying engraving. They were of thick leather, formed 
of one long piece doubled up, with an intervening thick piece 
between, and stitched together at the top, leaving an aperture for 
neck ; and flat ends stitched in. This, besides being the most usual, 
is assuredly one of the most ancient forms, and well adapted for the 
purpose for which the vessel was intended. For carrying either in 
the hand or slung on the back, or waist, a leathern thong was passed 
through holes made on each side the neck; while its tolerably flat 
bottom enabled it to stand firm when set down. In the neck a 
stopper of wood, horn, rolled leather, or other material was inserted. 

Allusions to the Leather Bottle in the ballads and other produc- 
tions of our old writers are “ plenty as blackberries,” and give us an 
insight not only into their use, but into the delights their contents 
gave to the topers and hard-workers of those days. Shakspere puts 
into the mouth of the king, in his third part of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” ii., 5, 
the words :— 

“ King Henry— . ... . 

"hh, what a life were this! How sweet! how lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
O, yes, it doth; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude—the shepherd’s homely curds ; 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle ; 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couchéd in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him.” 


And in ‘‘ The Antidote to Melancholy,” 1682, the songster writes :— 


** A leather bottel we know is good, 
Far better than glasses or cans of wood ; 
For when a man’s at work in the field 
Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield ; 
But a good leather bottél standing by 
Will raise his spirits whenever he’s dry.” 


In “ Philocothonista; or, the Drunkard opened, dissected, and 
anatomised,” 1635, we are told, “ Other bottles we have of leather, 
but they are most used amongst the shepherds and harvest people of 
the country” ; and Gay, in his ‘‘ Second Pastoral,” 1635, says— 

‘* In harvest when the sun was mounted high 
My leathern bottle did thy draught supply.” 
And again in his “Fifth Pastoral,” the dying Blouzelinda thus 
bequeaths her humble belongings :— 


“ My leathern bottle, long in harvest try’d, 
Be Grubbinol’s,—this silver ring beside.” 
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But far beyond and above all the other allusions is an old ballad, 
whose every line is devoted to the praise of the ‘‘ Leather Bottel,” and 
whose enthusiastic writer must have been a devotee of the “‘ cup that 
cheers ” and inebriates. Copies of this very curious old ballad exist 
in the Roxburge and Bagford collections, and have also been printed 
in various ways. The copy I here append, I re-print from a broad- 
sheet in my own collection. It is as follows, and is entitled, “A 
Song in Praise of the LEATHER BOTTLE” :— 


OD above that made all things, 
The Heaven and Earth and all therein, 
The ships that on the sea doth swim, 
For to keep the enemies out that none come in. 
And let them all do what they can, 
It is for the use and praise of man. 


And I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
Who first devis’d the leather bottle. 


Then what do you say to those cans of wood ? 

In faith they are not and cannot be good ; 

For when a man he doth them send, 

For to be fill’d with ale he doth intend, 

The bearer fall down by the way, 

And on the ground the liquor doth lay. 

And then the bearer begins to ban, 

And swear its along with the wooden cann ; 

But had it been a leather bottel, 

Altho’ it had fallen, yet all had been well. 
And I wish, &c. 


Then what do you say to these glasses fine? 

Yet they shall have no praise of mine, 

For when in a company they are set, 

For to be merry as we are met ; 

But if you chance do touch the brim, 

Down falls the liquor and all therein. 

If your table cloth be ever so fine, 

Down lies your beer, ale or wine ; 

it may be for a small abuse, 

A young man may his service lose, 

But had it been the leather bottel, 

And the staple in, then all had been well. 
And I wish, &c. 


Then what do you say to these black pots three ? 
Why they shall have no praise from me ; 
For when a man and his wife falls at strife, 
{As many have done I have known in my life) 
They lay their hand on the pot both, 
And loth they are to spill the broth : 
The one doth tug, the other doth ill ; 
Betwixt them both the liquor doth spill ; 
But they shall answer another day, 
For casting the liquor so vainly away ; 
But had it been in the leather bottle, 
They might have tugg'd till their hearts did ake 
And yet the liquor no harm could take. 
And I wish, &c. 


Then what do you say to the silver flaggons fine? 
Why they shall have no praise of mine, 

For when a Lord he doth them send, 

For to be fill’d with wine as he doth intend, 

The man with his flaggon runs away, 
Because it is silver so gallant and gay ; 
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O then the lord begins fo ban, 
And swears he has lost both flaggon and man : 
There’s never a lord, serving man, or groom, 
But with his leather bottle will come. 

Then I wish, &c. 


A leather bottle we know is 
' Far better than glasses or canns of wood, 
For when a man is at work in the field, 
Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield, 
But a leather Bottle standing him by, 
He may drink always when he is a dry, 
It will revive his spirits and comfort bis brain, 
Wherefore let none this bottle refrain. 
For I wish, &c. 





And so the honest scytheman too, 
He knew not very well for to do, 
But for his bottle standing him near, 
Which is fill’d with good household beer, 
At dinner he sits him down to eat, 
With good hard cheese and bread or meat, 
Then his bottle he takes up amain, 
And drinks and sets it down _o~ 
Saying, good bottle stand my friend, 
And hold till this day doth end. 

For I wish, &c. 


And likewise the Hay-makers, they, 

When as they were turning & making their hay 

In summer weather when it was warm, 

A good bottle will do us no harm : 

And at noon time when they sit them down, 

For to drink of their bottle and ale so brown, 

When the lads and the lasses begin to tattle, 

What should we do but for the leather bottle ? 

For they could not work if the bottle was done 

Since the day is so hot with the heat of the sun. 
Then I wish, &c. 


Also the leader, loader, and pitcher, 
The reaper, hedger, and the ditcher, 
The binder, and the raker, and all, 
About the bottle’s ears do fall ; 
And if the liquor be almost gone, 
His bottle he will part with to none: 
But says, my bottle is but small, 
One drop I will not part withal, 
You must go drink at some spring or well, 
For I will keep my leather bottel. 
Then I wish, &. 


Thus you may bear of a leather bottle, 

When it is fill’d with liquor well, 

Altho’ the substance be but small, 

Yet the name of it is all in all ; 

For there’s never a lord, a duke, nor knight, 

But in a bottle doth take great delight, 

For when he is hunting of the deer, 

He often doth wish for a bottle pf beer ; 

Likewise the man that works in the wood, 

A bottle of beer doth oft do him good. 
Then I wish, &c. 


Then when this bottle doth grow old, 
And will no longer good liquor hold, 
Out of the side you may take a clout, 
Will mend your shoes when they are worn out, 
Else take and hang it upon a pin, 

It will serve to put odd trifles in, 

As hinges, awls, and candle ends, 

For young beginners must have such things. 
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Of this ballad, Mr. Chappell, in his “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” says, he has ‘‘ not found any copy printed before the reign of 
Charles II., although there appears reason for believing it to be of 
much earlier date. The irregularity in the number of lines in each 
stanza—eight, ten, and sometimes twelve, in the earlier copies—gives 
it the character of a minstrel production, such as Richard Sheale’s 
Chevy Chase, rather than of the Elderton’s, Delony’s, or Martin 
Parker's, of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, who all observed a 
just number of lines in their ballads. The word ‘bottle’ was not 
pronounced ‘ bottél’ in the reign of Charles II., or even in the time 
of Shakspere; such pronunciation belongs rather to the era of 
Chaucer and Piers Plowman, than to the later period......... Copies 
are to be found in the Bagford, Roxburghe, and other collections ; in the 
list of those printed by Thackeray [1685]; in Wit and Drollery, 
1682; in Zhe New Academy of Compliments, 1694 and 1713 ; in Pilis 
to Purge Melancholy [1669] ; in Dryden’s Miscellany Poems ; and in a 
succession of others to the present day. We find it alluded to in 
‘Hey for our Town, or a Fig for Zommerzetzhire’ (Douce collec- 
tion, p. 96) :-- 

i uo’ 

Opes ce mony sek ee Be 


In praise o’ tl’ Leather Bottél, quo’ Bob, 
For we'll be merry as lords.’” 


In Westminster Drollery, part II., 1672, and in Pills to Purge 
Mellancholy, 1., 267 (1707), are two versions of a similar ballad in 
praise of the black jack ; the burthen is— 


‘* And I wish his heirs may never want sack 
That first devis’d the bonny black jack.” 


There is a version of the tune in Pills to Purge Melancholy, but the 
traditional copy is so well-known that I give it in preference :— 
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The preparation of leather for the purpose of forming into bottles 
and other drinking vessels was a matter of some nicety, and an 
insight into the process adopted may he found in John Houghton’s 
“Tracts” of a couple of centuries ago. Speaking of oil, he says, 
“ Furthermore ’tis used by curriers and leather-dressers, altho’ they 
commonly use train or fish-oil ; but I presume because of cheapness : 
and when the leather is prepared, ’tis oil’d and work’d with great 
hammers in a water-mill, and afterwards wash’d with lee, till it 
becomes very clean aud limber. I suppose the reason of this is, that 
the oil mixes with the greaziness and filth of the skins, and after- 
wards mixing with the lee, it is washed all out, and leaves the leather 
perfectly clean, and so dry, that no moisture of the air can have any 
effect on the jelly that naturally is in skins. In short the reason of 
putting oil to leather, is the same as putting soap to foul clothes,” 

In the middle of last century, Northampton, still at the present 
day the great seat of followers of the ‘‘Gentle Craft,” was famous 
for the manufacture of “ Leather Bottéls,” and is so spoken of in 
* A short Tour in the Midland Counties of England, performed in 
the Summer of 1772, together with an account of a Similar Excursion 
undertaken September, 1774” (London: 1775), thus :—“ North- 
ampton has a manufacture of shoes, boots, leather bottles, &c., and 
a good many people employed in the lace way,” etc. In London the 
trade was important enough to be incorporated, and the “ Worshipful 
Company of Horners,” which according to several authorities was 
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formerly known as that of “ Bottle-makers and Horners,” received its 
charter from King Charles II. in 1688. The arms of the Company, 
now known only as the Horners’ Company, are very suggestive, and 
indicate the two trades. They are, argent, on a chevron between 


SEAL OF HORNER’S COMPANY, LONDON. 


three Leather Bottles, sable, as many Bugle Horns, stringed, of the 
first. This is well shown on the accompanying engraving of the Seal 
of the Company, for the loan of which I have to express my thankful- 
ness to the Master of the Worshipful Company of Horners, W. H. 
Collingridge, Esq., who has obligingly placed it at my disposal. 

The general form of the “ Leather Bottles,” as drawn: heraldically 
on the arms of the Company is, as will be at once perceived, identical 
with the actual examples I give as illustrations to this paper. These 
are as follows :— 

First, on plate VI., I give a careful representation of one formerly 
belonging, it is said, to Hulton Abbey, in Staffordshire, and now in 
the possession of the Rev. Walter Sneyd, of Keele Hall, in that 
county. Its extreme height is 114 inches ; extreme length of bottom, 
11, and width, 7 inches ; height of inserted ends, 8}, and width, 5} 
inches ; and length over the top, 13} inches. On one side, impressed 

in the leather, is a stamp four times repeated so as to 
yD form a cross, bearing the letters MD conjoined. A part 

of the thong, forming a handle, still remains attached, 
[yD wD] passing through the two holes inthe upper part. Fora 
VD skilful drawing of this example I am indebted to Miss 
E. F. Sneyd, who most kindly acceded to. my request-to 
make it for me, on a recent visit I paid to Keele Hall, in company. with 
Mr. Greenwell. From that drawing my good friend, Mr. W. B. 
Redfarn, the Mayor of Cambridge, has made for me the beautiful 
pen and ink sketch that forms the plate. 

The next examples to which I desire to draw attention are four in 
number, and belong to Mr. Redfarn, to whom I have just alluded, 
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and the drawing is also made by him (plate VII.) Of these, fig. 1, 
has the initials u. s. stamped upon it in three places, and the date 
1614 cut in on its side. Fig. 2, lately brought from Huntingdon, 
and believed to have belonged to a brewery there with which the 
Cromwell family were connected, is a very perfect and good example ; 
it is decorated with stars stamped upon it in pattern. The next, 
fig. 3 on the plate, possesses a peculiar interest from the fact that 
until quite recently it had remained hidden away in the corner of 
a cupboard in Ann Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery, and was obtained 
by Mr. Redfarn from a member of the family. It has, therefore, 
through connection with that place and family acquired a pleasant 
association with Shakespeare himself. One end of this “ bottél” has 
been cut right out, and, consequently the inside, which is deeply stained 
of acrimson colour with the liquor it has held, is exposed to view. 
Fig. 4, of smaller size and rougher workmanship than the other 
three, has had a square piece cut clean out of its side, probably to 
make a “clout”; it thus well illustrates the words of the ballad :— 
** Out of the side you may take a clout, 
nn gt. | tas hoy laa 
It will serve to put odd Trifles fa? 

The next example, figured on plate VIII., is in my own possession, 
‘and is of very perfect form. It is nine inches in height, and eight inches 
in length at the bottom, and as usual, is perforated with two holes at 
the top, for slinging by a thong handle. On the front is a large 
double circular border made up of trefoils, with four stamps, one 
at top, one at bottom, and one on each side; in the centre is a 
fleur-de-lis. . 

The example engraved at the head of this article, on page 65, is 
of the same general form as the rest ; it belonged to Mr. Reed, and 
was exhibited with others at Ironmongers’ Hall, in 1861. 

As I have before observed, the ‘ Leather Bottél,” although usually 
of the form of those hereinbefore illustrated, sometimes partook of 
other shapes. Thus, as in an example in the British Museum (plate IX., 
fig. 1), it partook of the keg shape, having no bottom on which to rest. 
In it the leather is raised in ribs, which encircle the body somewhat 
after the fashion of hoops round a barrel. Another form, shown on 
fig. 2, occurs as a sign at Hoare’s Bank, and this very sign of the 
** Leather Bottél” is yet, I'am informed, engraved upon the cheques 
of that bank. Another form was globular, with a more or less long 

neck ; the neck being sometimes made of horn, and 
to it the thong for slinging was attached. A bottle 
of this form, of size to hold about a gallon, I’ re- 
member well seeing hanging for years as a sign toa 
public-house—‘“‘ The Leather Bottle”—in Osmaston 
Street, Derby. It was an old-established inn, and the 
bottle had doubtless hung there from the first. An- 
other, and evidently more modern shape, was fig. 8, 
described by Cuming as of true bottle form, holding 
about a quart, and of rather squat proportions, being 8 inches high, 
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63 wide, and nearly 1% diameter at the mouth. It is convex at front 
and back, and has straps attached at the sides and bottom through 
which the leathern belt passes. 

Two other remarkable specimens, of totally different form from 
those already described, are represented on figs. 5 and 6. The first of 
these, here copied from a drawing by Mr. Cuming in the B. A. A. 
Journal, was first communicated to that society in 1847, by my. late 
friend, J. R. Planché. It was said to have been found at St. Ann’s 
Well, at Nottingham; and has been absurdly known as “ Robin 
Hood’s Pocket. Pistol.” With equal, or greater, absurdity still, cer- 
tain marks or incisions on its surface have been supposed to give 
the date of “1112” to the bottle. Mr. Cuming (1861) says that he 
examined it, and made the sketch, while the object was on sale at 
Evans's, in Holborn ; that ‘‘ it was in shape of a pistol of the XVIth 
century, about 18 inches in length, the little cylindric neck being at 
the end of the globose butt. Four strokes on each side, in place of 
the lock, have been taken for the date 1112, and a band on the 
under part has in it two perforations for cords.” A somewhat 
analogous example is fig. 60n the same plate. It was exhibited at 
the Exeter Congress of the B. A. A., in 1861, by Lord Boston, and 
described as found about a century before, buried in sand, about five 
or six miles from Amlwch, in Anglesey. It is “(19 inches in length, 
the mouth, like the one from Nottingham, projecting from the globose 
butt, whilst three broad imitation bands seem to secure the barrel 
to. the stock, on either side of which is a mimic lock. From beneath 
the butt and first band are projecting pieces, looking like the suspend- 
ing loop and trigger, but perforated for the admission of a cord.” 

Somewhat allied to the “ Leather Bottél” is the heraldic charge of 
the Water Bouget, or Water Bowges, Boudges, Budgets, Bowgets, 
Bouts, or Gorges, as they are variously called. These were, apparently, 
a pair of leather vessels—bottles they may perhaps be called—carried 
over the shoulders -for the conveying of water, and possibly other 
liquors. They were attached to each other by their necks, and either 
slung in pairs over the shoulders, or carried by means of yokes, or 
slung across a stick. Planché considered that this bearing “ owed its 
origin in English armory to the T’rusbuts, Barons of Watre in Holder- 
ness, who bore Z'rois Bouts de’ Eau (three Bouts, or Bougets of Water) 
thus symbolizing both their family name and their baronial estate. 
On the marriage of a De Ros with the great heiress of the Trusbuts, 
the husband, as usual under such circumstances, took the arms of 
the bride’s family, and they are more popularly known as the coat 
of De Ros. Mr. Lower collected nearly all the forms in which this 
charge is depicted, and remarks, ‘ Water bowgets, or budgets, date 
from the Crusades, when water had often to be conveyed across sandy 
deserts to a great distance. They are represented in various grotesque 
forms [as figs. 7 to 12, plate IX.], so that it is a matter of curiosity 
to know in what manner they were carried.’ I am happy in being 
able to point out the manner, by means of a rude sculpture upon a 
Norman font at Hook Norton Church, in Oxfordshire” (plate IX., 
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fig. 13). The most usual form, as now drawn in heraldic matters, is 
fig. 14, and, as further examples, on the following coats :—Trusbut 
and De Roos, gules, three Water Bougets, argent. Willoughby of 
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TRUSBUT AND DE ROOS. WILLOUGHBY. 























Risley, or, on two bars, gules, three Water Bougets, argent. Dethick 
of Dethick, etc., argent, a fesse vaire, or and gules, between three 
Water Bougets, sable. Sacheverell of Hopwell and Morley, argent, 
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on a saltier, azwre, five Water Bougets, or. It is a far from uncommon 
bearing, but these four examples will be sufficient to cite for my 
present purpose. 
The subject of Black Jacks and Bombards I reserve for my next 
paper. 
The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 


(To be continued.) 




















THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
ILCHESTER. 


BY THE REV. CO. F. R. PALMER. 


Tue town of Ilchester was anciently called Ivelcester, being seated 
on the river Ivel, and is recognised as the ancient Roman station of 
Ischalis. It once boasted of four or five parish churches, only one of 
which is now standing. The assizes of Somerset were held here till 
the earlier part of the reign of Edward I., when they were removed 
to Somerton, four miles distant ; but in 1815, the burgesses of the 
town petitioned that these courts might be kept here again, and their 
request was granted. 

The friar-preachers obtained a site in the West Gate of Iichester, 
and began to erect their house in the year 1260. The buildings were 
more than thirty-three years on hand. It seems probable that some 
ancient and decaying church was given over to the religious, as in 
1271 the restoration of the edifice is mentioned. Henry III. and 
Edward I. aided in the work. The sheriff of Somerset had a precept, 
February 4th, 1260-1, to carry to Ivelcestr’ the timber of six oaks in 
the royal park of Petherton, which the king had given to the friars, 
“ad constructionem novarum domorum suarum.”' The keeper of 
the same park was ordered, on the 27th of the same month, to let 
them have six oaks fit for timber, with all escheats, for the same 
purpose, and the keeper of the forest of Becchich six more; but the 
latter order was changed, and the additional timber was afterwards 
supplied from the park,* the sheriff being charged, June 24th, to 
convey all the twelve oaks from Pederton park to Ivilcestr’.® In 
1271, the friars had the king’s gift of ten oaks for timber, with the 
escheats, ‘‘ ad ecclesiam suam inde restaurandam,” and the keeper of 
the forest of P’ton, had a mandate, December 25th, to deliver 
them.‘ Ten years later, the friars solicited Edward I. to let them 
have the stones and timber of the old county prison “in subyen- 
cionem constructionis. ecclesie sue ;” and a writ was issued, January 
10th, 1282-3, to ascertain if it would be injurious to grant the 
request. By inquisition taken at Ivelcestr’, it was found, that the 
prison was of no yearly value, because no one would inhabit it, nor 
give anything for it to the king yearly ; that the stones and timber 
were worth 40s. ; and that it would be no loss to make the gift, 
unless the house was used again as a prison, and then the damage of 
ten marks and more would accrue to the crown. And so the petition 
was not allowed.’ The prison came into use again forty years later. 

At the same time, moreover, the friars sought the licence to enclose 
a lane running between their wall on the W. and some land belonging 





1 Rot. de Liberat. 45 Hen. FII., m. 13. 2 Claus. 45 Hen. III., m. 18. 
8 Rot. de Liberat. 45 Hen. III., m.6. 4 Claus. 66 Hen. III., m. 12. 
5 xy p. mort. 11 Edw. I.,no.73. Jurors ; Pharam de Widecomb, Will. Slavyne, 
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wor Henr. Bastard, Luc. Aurufaber, Rob. Cale, Joh. Bum, Walt. Remfrey, 
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to John Whitbred, which they likewise proposed to add to their plot ; 
and they engaged to make another lane of the same breadth on that 
land. A writ of enquiry of the same date as the former one, pro- 
duced the return, that if the lane, which went in a straight line to 
the highway where was held every year a great fair, which was in the 
Earl of Cornwall’s custody, and after his decease would be the king’s, 
were altered as the friars proposed out of the close, it would be 
lengthened twenty perticates in going to and the same in returning 
from the fair ; and thus there would be damage to the whole borough 
of Ivelcestr’, and to others passing there. So, too, in this matter, 
“ Rex non concedit, quia in prejudicium comitis et patrie.’”* 

But the friars soon overcame the difficulty, probably by some 
modification of their plan. John Whytbred made the gift of the 
land, containing 2}a., and after due inquisition, the friars had the 
royal licence, November 15th, 1288, to appropriate and enclose it.’ 
As to the intervening lane, they gained the favour of Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, lord of the manor, who wrote to the burgesses of the town 
to permit it to be enclosed, but so as not to be to his disherison, or 
to the dathage or loss of the town in future. The burgesses viewed 
the spot, and took counsel together, and now found that all could be 
done without inconvenience. Thereupon, the earl, May 7th, 1285, 
granted leave to the friars to transfer the lane ; and the king next 
‘day confirmed the permission.® 

The building of the church was going on in 1298; for as a gift, 
the king ordered the keeper of the royal park of Pederton to let the 
friars have twelve oaks for timber, ‘‘ ad constructionem ecclesie sue.”® 

The last addition to the demesnes of the privry took place in the 
reign of Edward III., when the kiug gave licence, January 28th, 
1349-50, to Richard Sherewynde, vicar of the church of Estcheynok, 
and Henry Power (who paid the fine of half a mark) to assign 14a. of 
land to the friars, for enlarging their homestead.” 

The executors of Queen Eleanor of Castile, shortly after Michael- 
mas, 1291, gave 100s. for the convent of friar-preachers of Ivelcestr’, 
to F. William de Hotham, provincial, through Robert de Middelton. 
Ralph de Salop, bishop of Bath and Wells, by will dated May 12th, 
1868, in the chamber of his manor of Wyvelescombe, desired that all 
the residue of his goods should be divided into three parts, the 
second part to go to the friar-preachers, minors, Carmelites, and 
Augustinians, of Exon’, Bridgwater, Bristol, and Ivelcestre. Nicholas 
Bubbewith, Bishop of Bath and Wells, October 5th, 1424, in his manor 
of Woking, bequeathed fifty marks among the friars of the four orders 
of preachers, minors, Augustinians, and Carmelites, dwelling at Lond’, 
Ivelcestr’, Briggewater, and Bristol. Giles Daubeney, knt., by will 
dated March 3rd, 1444-5, and proved March 4th, "i445. 6, willed, 





6 Ibidem. Jurors: Faram de Widecomb, Rob. de Wellam, Will. Slavine, Nich. de 
Tyntehbull, Galfr. de Tyntehull, Tho. Engel Luc. Aurufaber, Rob. de Puplerenne, 
enr. Bastard, Walt. mirey, Rob. C Will. le Ren de or 
7 Pat. 11 Edw. I., m. 8 Rot. cart. 13. Edw. I » m. 30 (no. 116). 
. Clause 22 Edw. I., m. 18. 
10 Pat. 24 Edw. IIT., p. 1, m. 35. Rot. orig. 24 Edw. III., ro. 43. 
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“that y® Freris of Yeuilhestre have a quarter wheat and a 
quarter malt.” 

Such are the scanty particulars of the history of this priory 
throughout the 278 years of its existence. Richard, suffragan Bishop 
of Dover, made his visitation here, September 12th, 1588 ; and on 
that day, the friars gave up the house to the king, and broke up the 
community. The visitor sold some beds and bolsters for 9s., and 
claiming back six spoons which had been sold by a borrower, disposed 
of them also for 16s. 8d., to pay his charges, which amounted to 
26s., leaving him 4d. short. But for the king’s use, he carried off a 
chalice, weighing 7 or 8 oz., and left three bells and an old clock in 
the steeple. The rest of the goods he committed to the charge of 
John Cuffe, gent., to keep till the king’s pleasure was further known. 


M¢ we y® p’or & co’uent of y® blacke fryrs of ylchest’ wt one assent and co’sent 
wtowt any man’ of coaccyon or co’sell do gyue ow" howse In to y® handds of y® lorde 

sytor to y® Kyngs vse desyeryng hys grace to be goode and gracyous to vs In 
Wyttenes we subscrybe thys byll wt ow" p’per handds the xij day of september In 
the xxx yere of y® raygne of ow" most dred sou’eyn lorde kynge Henry the viij**. 


per me RoOB’TU SANDWYCHE. 

per me WILLIAM COoTTU’. 

per me ROGERU’ NORMAN. 

per me RICARDU’ ARCHEPOLL. x 
per me RICARDU’ BOND. x bond 
per me JOH’NEM WYTTMARCHE. xX 
per me ADAM GARRETT. x12 


The last five signatures are in the same handwriting. The four 
who subscribed their marks were, perhaps, lay brothers ; Bond, how- 
ever, appended his surname. 

The inventory of the goods which the visitor left behind runs as 


follows :— 
THE BLACKE FRYERS OF YLCHEST’. 


Thys Indent’ makeythe me’cyon of all y® stuffe of y® blacke fryers of ylchest’ 
receyueyd by y®lorde vysytor vnder y® lorde p’vy seale for y* Kyngs grace & delyueryd 
to John cuffe gentyllma’ to see & order & sauely to kepe to y® Kyngs vse bothe 
y® howse & all y® porten*nce tyll y® kyngs plesur be forther known. 


The q're. 
It’ v candelstickis of laten. 
It’ ij auter clotheis. . 
It’ a clothe to hange before y® alt’, 
It’ a sacry bell wt a candelsticke of yron. 
It’ a lecterne of timb’ & a tabill of alabast’. 
It’ a litill crosse timber coveryd wt leade. 


The sextre. 
It? a clothe to hange before y® aut’ of saten of brigis paynted wt wite & rede. 
It’ a sute prist decon & subdecon saten of brigis wt red offeras, 
It’ ij tunakills blewe sarcenet. 
It’ itij olld chesabills. 
It’ an olld clothe of silke to hange before y* aut’. 
It’ a cope of white silke wt golld flowerys. 
It’ a cope of blacke silke w* grene offeras. 
It’ an olld cope of bawdkin w* an clld sirples. 
It’ an olld vale & ij steynyd clotheis for lent. 
It’ a clothe for y* roode & ij olld seingeill vestments. 





11 Rot. (garder.) liberat. pro regina, etc., 19-20 Edw. 1. Reg. episc. Bathon. 
Wellen. Testamenta Eboraceasia, pt. 2. 
12 Treas. of rec. of exch., vol. B4;. Submissions of Monasteries, etc., no. 45. 
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The chamberys. 
It’ a tabill ij trestellis & a forme. 
It’ an olld cubborde. 
It’ ij olld cofers & a yoynid forme wt on cheyer. 
It’ a white test’ & a covering wt olld ha’g’s [hangings] about y® cha’b’. 
It’ an olld carpit & a litill ca’delsticke laten. 


The Kechin. 
It’ ij brocheis & a peyer of andirons. 
It’ ij platerys a dische & a saucer. 


The chirche. 
It’ iij tabillis of alabast’ & ij clotheis ha’gi’g before y® altars. 
It’ ij aut’ clotheis a sacri bell & ij cruetis. 
It’ a candelsticke of yron for iiij tapers. 
It’ a candelsticke of yron for iij tapers. 


Mé¢ their ys solld ij olld fetherbedis olld &rent wt ij nowthe bolsteris to paye y® 
costs for ixs, and beside y* ixs. in the visitors handis the visitor hathe receyuyd for 
vj sponis yt war lenthe & by him y* boroweid y™ solld ij yeris past xvjs. viijd. the 
chargis drewe xxvjs. so y® visitor paide beside y'* mony iiijd. and y* ys further to 
be remembereid y* the visitor hath to y° kingis vse a chales by estimacion abowte 
weyte of vij or viij vne’. Their be in the stepill iij bellis eche more y®™ other & an olld 
clocke. ‘the boxe of evidens restith wt y*® inventory. 

p’ me 10’HEM CUFFE,18 

Of the houses of friars, “the blak in ylchestr’” had no substance 
of lead, saving, perhaps, small gutters.“ 

Leland makes a very brief allusion to this priory, saying merely, 
“Ther was also a late a House of Freres yn this Toune.”” John 
Cuffe, the elder, became the tenant of the whole, and obtained a royal 
‘ lease, including the site, with eight apple gardens, and a little 
grove, at 13s. 4d. a year. This small rent shows that the lands were 
inconsiderable. In the grove and on the demesnes were 220 ash- 
trees, and elms of 60, 80, and 100 years’ growth, “ p’te tymber and 
p’te usually cropped & shred,” which were sold, May 29th, 1539, by 
Sir Thomas Arondell, knt., for 8/., to Robert Cuffe, of Ilchester. 
William Hodgys, of Middelchynnock, and William Hodgys, of 
London, his son, applied, February 24th, 1544-5, to purchase the 
premises, and the particulars were drawn up for them :"* and to them, 
July 4th following, was made the grant of the property, to be held 
by themselves, their heirs and assigns for ever, of the crown, as of 
the manor of Bruton, in Somerset, by fealty only and not in capite, 
with the issues from the last Lady day.” The particulars erroneously 
describe it as “‘ nuper prioratus fratrum Franciscanorum de Ivelchester 
in parochia de Ivelchester,” and “ the late pryorye or house of Greye 
Freers in Ilchester in the p’yshe of Ilchester ;’ and the grant takes 
up the mistake in styling it “nuper prioratus sive domus fratrum 
Franciscanorum vocat’ lez greye Freres de Ivelchester.” 

All that remains to be said of this priory is well summed up by the 
Rev. William Buckler, late rector of Ichester, in the appendix of his 
Ilchester Almshouse Deeds (1866) :—“‘In West Strete, facing’ the 
Almshouse, was the East Gate of entrance to the House of the 
Franciscan or Gray Friars, otherwise called the Preaching Friars ; and 
over against the end of the Lane which bounds the Almshouse on the 
South, stood the Friary itself. There is an accurate description of 
18 Ibid., no. 18. 14 Treas. of rec. of exch. vol. A,. Inventories of Frieries, fol. 5. 


15 Itin., vol. ii. 16 Partic. for grants, 36 Hen VIII 
11 Pat. 37 Hen. VIII., p. 10, m. 24 (18). 
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this locality given in the Deed of Foundation, and in some others, 
which mark out with precision the Almshouse premises. Stukeley 
was correct in his remark, that ‘the religious’ (meaning the friars) 
had extended their bounds beyond the city ; for, no doubt, the pre- 
cincts of the Friary comprised that angle of ground beyond the wall, 
shut in between Pill Bridge Lane and the high road. Two quotations 
will suffice to determine the precise position of the Friary. In 1424, 
one John Abbot grants to Alexander de la Lynde and others, ‘a 
piece of ground in Yevelchester, situate at the end of Venella, other- 
wise Abbey Lane, just opposite the House of the Preaching Friars of 
the same place.’ Again, the position of the Almshouse is thus exactly 
described—‘ exopposito Ports: Orientali Fratrum Preedicatorum,’ over 
against the East Gate of the Friars Preachers, 1477. The East Gate, 
and the house to which it was the Portal, were consequently near 
to each other, and both within the walls of the town; though 
Dr. Stukeley’s Plan also exhibits some extra mural buildings in con- 
nection with this Monastic Foundation. There are now no vestiges of 
The Friary existing above ground ; but prior to the Reformation it 
was no doubt a fine and striking pile of building. Camden leads-us 
to infer as much when, alluding to this Monastery, he says, ‘ The 
remains of the Priory Church, whose North Transept is used for 
spinning silk, show it to have been magnificent. It belonged to a 
House of Friers Preachers, or Grey Friers, founded before the 
Eleventh of Edward the First At the Dissolution, the Friary 
shared the common fate of other Religious Houses ; the building was 
dismantled, and partially ruined, and the ground on which it stood 
was sold.’ Gough’s additions to Camden’s Britannia (1789), which 
contain the quotation above, say that ‘the north transept is a barn.’” 

In the Supplementary Notes to his work, the Rector of Ilchester 
corrects the “ undoubted error” of ascribing the friary to the Francis- 
cans. “It is unaccountable,” says he, “ how such a blunder should 
have crept into a legal conveyance, and at a time when the real cir- 
cumstances of these Religious Houses must have been fresh in the 
memories of all living persons. The notion that two Monastic 
Foundations, Black and Grey, may have co-existed in Ivelcester, 
receives no sanction from History or Tradition. It is quite as improb- 
able that the good Monks should have changed their complexion in 
the interval elapsing between a.p. 1477 and 1585, when the fiat for 
their extinction went forth. In fact, the Ilchester Friars were 
Dominicans, and consequently Black Friars, who enjoyed the distinc- 
tive appellation of ‘ Friars Preachers.’ ” 

After the dissolution of monasteries, the like errors are not infre- 
quent in the ministers’ accounts, crown leases, particulars for grants, 
and royal grants. For instance, the Augustinians of Newport in 
Monmouthshire, Atherstone in Warwickshire, and Kingston-on-Hull, 
and the White-friars or Carmelites of Hulme Park in Northumber- 
land, are severally set down as Friar-preachers or Black-friars ; and 
the Black-friars of Lancaster are called Augustinians. Such gross 
Daltonism was of very little importance when there were none to 
gainsay the matter. 
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THE FAMILY OF PARKER, OF PARWICH, AND OTHER 
PLACES IN CO. DERBY. 


In the ‘‘ Retiquary,” vol. XXI. pp. 128 and 191; 
some brief particulars were given of the Parkers 
of Derby, and enquiries made for further infor- 
mation. The following pedigree occurs in Le 
Neve’s ‘Catalogue of the Knights,” in the 
Harl: Col: of MSS. in the British Museum, 
and will be found to contain many interesting 
particulars regarding the family.—LL. Jewrrr. 





Lonpon. PARKER THOMAS, esq’. ber majesties serjeant 
at lawe and one of her councell learned in the 
lawes Kted at Windsor castle 9 July 1705, hath good 
right to Arms being allowed to this family by 
St W. Dugdale in his Visitation of Staff. 





ARMS OF PARKER. 
Gules, a chevron be- 
ween three Leopards’ 


faces, or. fee paid. 
William Parker of Parwich= Eliz. dr of......... Wilson of 
Derb. gent. 


| Perwich Com. Derby. 





| 
Thomas Parker=Eliz. dr of...... George Parker of Parkhall=Grace d' of Hugh 


Barrister at | Hobson* of Cam- in Caverswall, in Com : Bateman of 

Lawe of Botti- bridge, the Staff: was a Solicitor at| Hertington in 

sham in Cam- Carrier. lawe first and after a clerk Derbyshire. 

bridgeshire. of the Assise for Stafford- 


shire. Entred in the Visita- 
tion of Staff. made 1682, 
page 81B. 





| | | 
lst son. William 2nd son. Thomas=Anne d* and coheir 1. abe wife of Richard 


Parker, called Parker of Middle- | of Robert Venables 
Captain P. of wich in Stafford- | of Wyndham & of 


seveedaotessdos shire dyed ......... | Antrobus, Cestr. 
day of..... ...16 .. | dyed... day of .. ... 
buried at ......... 1699 st. 61, buried 


at Wirksworth 
Church, Derb. 


Leving of Perwich, 
Derb. Recorder of 


Chester. 
2. Eliz. to John Sleigh 


of Bigging Grange, 
Derbyshire. “ 








11 | | 
Thomas 1. George. 2. St Thomas Parker, Kted as above,=Jennet dt of Robert 
Parkerof 1; Eliz. Queens Serjeant &c. 1705, Lord Chief {| Carrier of Derby. 
Anglesey, 2. Anne. Justice of the King’s bench, created | She is liveing 1717. 





in Cam- “<~— Lord Parker, baron of Macklesfield in Thoresby’s 

bridge- Alldyed Cheshire, by Patent dated.....day of | Description of 

shire. YOUNg: ... ni... 1717, and Lord Chaneelor of | Leeds, page 29. 
dec. there. Great Britain on the resignation of 

William, Earle Cowper. 
| 

M¢, it was comonly George Parker=......... 2 pe 2. FAST 1. dr, Eit;sbeth 
discorsed that he esq’ _livei Lane of London dyed married toWill. 
was married beyond 1706 about Merchant young. or Thomas 
sea to a french y™ old. descended out of Heathcote of 
woman in his travels North’tonshire London Mer- 
who came after him and sole heir. chant and...... 


| 
but the matter was Thomas Parker, esq” born......batized 19 Dec, Com. South’ton. 
hust up, AD 1728. 1728 at my Lord Chane. house Line. Inne feilds 
by Ld. Chance. Chapl*. 


* This was the well-known Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, who gave rise to the 
common saying, “ Hobson’s choice—this or none.” 
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NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A SCULPTURED STONE 
AT DEARHAM, IN CUMBERLAND. 


BY THE REV. W. 8. CALVERLEY, M.A. 


In 1882, the work of restoring, improving, and enlarging the parish 
church of Dearham, in Cumberland, was commenced, and on clearing 
off the plasterwork and colourwash from the chancel arch, a piece of 
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sculptured stone—a strip of plait-work—was brought to light. It 
ran through the arch on the north side, and was about four inches 
wide. The arch itself, of no architectural style, ugly, and badly 
built, proved to have taken the place of an earlier arch, whose stones 
had been re-used, together with pieces of ancient grave slabs and 
stones which came handy to the workmen. 
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DISCOVERY OF A SOULPTURED STONE AT DEARHAM,. 


On pulling down thie areh, the narrow strip of plait-work which 
had been brought to light, proved to be one edge of a portion of 
the shaft of an early cross ; the other edge being similarly sculptured, 
but with a plait whose strands were double. 

The two sides of the stone have been carefully engraved, from 
photographs, by Professor Magnus Petersen, of Copenhagen, and are 
here given; and a plaster cast of the stone has been deposited in 
the Carlisle Museum. 

It is interesting to note, that a portion of the lower part of the 
cross, of which this stone forms so important a part of the shaft, is 
built into the east end of the vicarage garden wall, churchyard side. 
On it may be seen the key pattern corresponding to the upper border 
of the left side of the face of the stone, engraved at the head of this 
paper. This fragment was discovered amongst the building stuff used 
as the foundation for an old pulpit, which stood alongside the south- 
east wall of the old church, now the nave. It was, for safety, built 
into the churchyard wall, together with pieces of old tombstones, part 
of an early stoup, and other relics, before the part of the shaft, 
here engraved, was discovered. 

The head of the cross, too, is still preserved. It is built into the 
north wall of the vestry, above a fragment of a Koman altar which 
fell out of the old wall during the work of pulling down. This cross- 
head has been engraved in part 1, vol. v., of “The Transactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society.” It was 
discovered by me, near the east end of the church, on information 
given me by Mr. Bromfield, of Maryport, who remembered seeing it 
lying about many years ago, 

The first engraving shows one side of the part of the shaft of 
the cross already spoken of. In the upper part is a human figure on 
horseback, carrying or holding something in front on the horse’s 
shoulders. The whole is surrounded by spiral work and little bosses ; 
beneath, a bird with long bill and short tail bears a baby or a bundle 
in its big claws ; in front of the bird a deformed man-figure holds 
forth a vessel in his right hand ; above the man’s head appears to 
gape a pair of jaws, which belong to the double-stemmed, many- 
tailed, spiral, worm-like bodies which surround the figures, and curl 
and twist into every unused space ; beneath the bird, is twice repeated 
the ancient symbol of endless existence, the svastica, now the cross 
sign, used in all ages, and passing, as it ought to do, into every faith, 
because the truth of which it tells is as old as Paradise; beneath 
these again are the characteristic spirals of British or Celtic or 
Eastern art. 

The other side, engraved on the following page, is very simply and 
beautifully ornamented with three ribands, the two outer ones being 
alike, and consisting of two bands folded over and under alternately, 
with a boss in each loop, and the centre one consisting of the easily 
recognised spiral and key pattern combined. 

Have we not on this cross an illustration of art-work design 
and legend belonging to the old British Church, and does it not 
illustrate the story of one of the old Saints? I am greatly obliged to 
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Mr. T. W. Jackson, of Worcester College, Oxford, who was kind 
enough to make extracts from Capgrave, fol. cev., for the Rev. T. 
Lees concerning the Welsh or British Saint Kenet (Kenedus), whose 
story appears to be told on the face of this cross. Kenedus, according 
to Capgrave, was son of the daughter of Diochus, a prince in Letaina, 
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Lesser Britain, born a mile from King Arthur’s Palace, in the pro- 
vince of Soyr; he was lame from birth, “crus femori adherebat.” 
After baptism, he was thrown into the river in a corracle, and carried 
to the sea, and by a great storm carried to an island, from which the 
sea-birds bore him with claws and beaks and placed him on a rock, 
where they covered him with many layers of feathers, driving the 
serpents and worms from the place. An angel descended, and placed 
a brazen bell tu the mouth of the little one. Each day the bell was 
replenished with milk from a deer or forest doe. A shepherd, who 
had his house on the sea-shore, found the child in his nest upon the 



















































84 OOCURRENOE OF THE FYLFOT OROSS AT DEARHAM. 


rock, and carried him away from the birds to his own home ; but the 
seagulls gathered in troops, and finally the boy was borne back to his 
rocky perch. Kynedus grew up—deformed, it is true—but a holy 
hermit, who had learned that of food, the bitterer, sharper, and 
harder, was the most pleasing to God ; and like St. David, was able to 
live on roots and herbs. ‘‘ He lived revered on the storm-beaten 
rocks of Gower, the associate of seagulls and forest deer.” 

The rude and weather-beaten sculpture still shows plainly the sea- 
gull with its burden in its claws; the figure with the old-shaped 
“ papped ” bell in his right hand; and the worm things which the 
early saints, no less than the seagulls, are credited with having 
driven away. 

This sculpture may thus show a connection between South Wales 
and our Strathclyde at as early a date as 8. Kentigern’s day ; S. 
Keneth, the hermit, being of 6th century at the latest. 





OCCURRENCE OF THE FYLFOT CROSS ON A 
SCULPTURED STONE AT DEARHAM, CO. CUMBERLAND. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


‘Tae sculptured stone, forming part of the shaft of a fine old cross, 


at Dearham, in Cumberland, represented on the preceding pages, 
was discovered there in the course of alterations made at that church in 
1882. It has the peculiar interest attaching to it of presenting, among 


=f Se 


the devices with which it is elaborately carved, two remarkably good 
examples of the Fylfot, concerning which ancient symbol I wrote at 
some length in a previous volume (Reliquary, vol. XXII. pp. 1 to 10). 

The circumstance of the discovery of this ca gy stone was 
communicated to the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiqugrian 
Society by the talented vicar of the parish, the Rev. W. 8. Calverley, 
to whom I am indebted for the notes just given. The cursive 
character of the ornamentation by which the figure-subjects on the 
front of the cross are divided from each other, are of somewhat rude 
character, and have evidently no connection whatever with those sub- 
jects ; they partake in many parts of the curved form of the limbs 
of the Fylfot. 
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The occurrence of the Fylfot on sculptured crosses of the period to 
which this Dearham example belongs, is far from usual, and its form, 
as here twice occurring, is somewhat singular. The limbs do not 


terminate in the ordinary manner in acute angles as in Fig. 
1 at the head of this paper, or even of the gentle curve like two §’s 
crossing each other as in Fig. 2; but are developed into 


regular curves, somewhat like the head of a crozier as represented in 
fig. 3, of which type fig. 6 is a remarkably and very fully developed 
example, which I copy (with two others, the one from a Trojan terra- 
cotta whorl, and the other from a Roman tessellated pavement) from 
a sculptured cross in the Isle of Man. I give them to show how 
interesting a link in the series of forms of which the Fylfot partook, 
these Dearham examples present. . 
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Of their symbolism or signification I need say nothing on the 
present occasion, and I call attention to them only as a further, and 
interesting, illustration of my paper upon the subject, to which I have 
just now made reference. The opposite side of the stone (page 88) 
shows in its central upright band of scroll-ornament the same 
feeling of curved lines, and is a good example of the early dawning 
of the beautifully-flowing cursive style of decoration that became so 
general and so elegantly foliated and elaborated in later ages. 

It is pleasant to record, in connection with the discovery of this 
sculptured stone, that the head of the eross, of which this was part 
of the shaft, had previously, in 1880, been discovered while placing a 
tombstone on the north side of the chancel of the church ; it bears 
the same kind of cursive ornamentation as the recently discovered 
shaft. Another portion, it appears from Mr. Calverley’s notice, “ is 
built into the east end of the vicarage garden wall, churchyard side.” 
I would strongly and urgently suggest that this portion be taken from 
its present position, and the three fragments—the head, sculptured 
shaft, and the stone just alluded to—set up carefully together in 
the churchyard, where another remarkably fine example, with cross- 
and-circle head, and elaborately carved in every part, exists. Pro- 
bably, also, further portions may yet be brought to light. 
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WINGFIELD MANOR, AND THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
LAST PERIOD OF CAPTIVITY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, WITHIN ITS WALLS. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


Taree hundred years ago, from this very day on which I write these 
words, September 2nd, 1584, the unfortunate, cruelly-used, much- 
maligned, and deeply-to-be-pitied Mary, Queen of Scots, who, on the 
previous day, had, for the last time, left one place of her captivity, 
Sheffield Manor, wended her weary way over the moorlands and along 
the roadways, and at length arrived at Wingfield Manor, another of 
the prison-houses she had from time to time been doomed to enter. 
The present autumn and winter are, therefore, the exact tercentenary 
of the close of her captivity in Derbyshire, from whence within a few 
brief weeks from her last arrival she was removed, strongly guarded, 
and led on, stage by stage, by her keepers and their armed men, on 
her way to Tutbury, Chartley, Fotheringay, and the scaffold ; to end 
her misery and her life together at the hands of the headsman, by 
whom, at one fell blow, she was decapitated—her gentle blood, then 
so ruthlessly spilled, leaving an indelible stain on an otherwise fair 
page of England’s history, and on the lives and fame of all who had 


‘compassed, decreed, or aided in carrying out, so barbarous and ill- 


starred a state murder. 

It seemed to me fitting and meet that such a tercentenary should 
not be passed over without some record being made and some notice 
taken of its occurrence. I have, therefore, thrown together a few 
particulars relating to the last period of her captivity at Wingfield 
Manor, in the hope that they may be found at all events of passing 
interest to my readers. I desire at the same time to direct attention 
to Mr. Leader’s admirable volume, “Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
Captivity,” as giving a clearer, better digested, and in every way 
more carefully prepared than ordinary, account of the fourteen years 
during which, off and on, the royal captive was confined in Hallam- 
shire. The work is one of great research, and of immense historical 
value, and I desire, cordially and emphatically, to recommend it to 
students of that stirring and important period of our national history, 
and to all who are interested in the biographies of the Scottish Queen 
and of the Shrewsbury family, her keepers. 

The first stay of the imprisoned monarch at Wingfield Manor was 
for one night, Wednesday, the 3rd of February, 1569, when she was 
being conveyed, as a strongly guarded prisoner, by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, on the way from Bolton Castle to the stronghold of 
Tutbury; the previous night having been spent at Mr. Foljambe’s 
house, near Chesterfield, and the following one passed in Derby.* 

The next time was in the following April, the Earl having received 





* Mary, Queen of Scots, in Captivity ; a Narrative of Events from January, 
1569, to December, 1584, whilst George, Earl of Shrewsbury, was the Guardian of 
the Scottish Queen. By Jobn Daniel er, F.8.A. 
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on the 14th of the previous month, after much urgent solicitation, 
authority to remove his prisoner from Tutbury to this very building. 
The removal took place on Wednesday, the 20th of April, the 
Countess of Shrewsbury (the celebrated “ Bess of Hardwick”) having 
previously gone there to prepare the house. Here the Queen 
remained for about six months, and during a part of that time the 
Bishop of Ross had apartments assigned him near his royal mistress, 
‘whose company coming and going about her amounted to some 
eighty persons, or thereabouts.” Here, at Wingfield, it was that one 
of her most dangerous illnesses occurred, and that two famous 
physicians, Dr. Francis and Mr. Cawdwell, were sent down specially 
by Queen Elizabeth, and remained to see to her restoration to health, © 
to the sanitary affairs of the house being properly attended to, and 
to also curing the Earl of a distemper with which he was violently 
attacked. 

Here, too, at Wingfield, it was, that negotiations were entered into 
with the Queen for her projected marriage with the Duke of Norfolk ; 
and from here it was that she was for the first time made acquainted 
with Chatsworth, being carried thither in a litter, while the Manor 
House could be thoroughly cleansed. 

Her occupations were of the most faultless kind; her industry 
never ending ; and her thoughts and actions purity itself. ‘I asked 
her Grace,” wrote White, a messenger of Queen Elizabeth’s, “‘ since 
the weather did cut off all exercises abroad, how she passed the time 
within ? She said that all the day she wrought with her needle, and 
that the diversity of the colours made the work seem less tedious, 
and continued so long at it, till very pain made her to give over; and 
with that she laid her hand upon her left side, and complained of an 
old grief newly increased there. Upon this occasion, she entered into 
a pretty disputable comparison between carving, painting, and 
working with the needle, affirming painting, in her own opinion, for 
the most commendable quality. I answered her grace, I could skill 
of neither of them, but that I have redd Pictvra to be veritas falsa. 
With this she closed up her talk, and bidding me farewell, retired 
into her privy chamber.” 

’s last stay at Wingfield Manor was, as I have just now said, 
in 1584, exactly 300 years ago, at which time she was removed from 
Sheffield to this place. Sir Ralph Sadler, who was appointed to 
succeed the Earl of Shrewsbury as her custodian, arrived at Sheffield 
on the 25th of August, and then learned that the captive Queen was 
to be removed to this building. This he did not approve of, and 
wrote, “ Comparing the openness of the country about Wingfield, and 
the greatness of the house, and, therefore the more danger, to the 
straightness of this, and so the stronger, I would rather choose to 
keep this Queen here [at Sheffield] with 60 men, than there [at Wing- 
a with 300 ; of which mind his Lordship is also. ‘There will also 
be slow coming of convenient victual from remoter parts upon sv 
short warning.” 

All necessary ‘‘ stuff” had, however, been sent to Wingfield, and 
every preparation made, and on the 2nd of September, the royal 
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captive was brought once more, and for the last time, within these 
very walls. The report of her conversation on the way, which has 
been carefully preserved, is touching in the extreme, and such as to 
lay to heart in forming an estimate of her character and position. 

‘‘ Here, falling into other talk,” wrote Somers, Sir Ralph Sadler’s 
son-in-law, in concluding his report of the “ Talk between the Scottish 
Queen and me riding from Sheffield to Wingfield, 2 September, 1584,” 
“she asked me, whether I thought she would escape from hence 
or no, if she might. I answered plainly, I believed she would ; 
for it is natural for everything to seek liberty that is kept in 
strict subjection. ‘No, by my troth,’ quoth she, ‘you are deceived 
“in me, for my heart is so great, that I had rather die in this 
sort with honour, than run away with shame.’ I said, I would 
be sorry to see the trial. Then she asked me, if she were at 
liberty with the Queen’s Majesty’s favour, whither I thought she 

would go. ‘I think,’ quoth I, ‘Madam, you would go to your 
own in Scotland, as it is good reason, and command there.’ ‘ It is 
true,’ quoth she, ‘I would go thither indeed, but only to see my son, 
and to give him good counsel.’ But unless her Majesty would give 
her countenance and some maintenance in England, would go into 
France, and live there among ber friends, with that little portion she 
hath there, and never trouble herself with government again, nor 
dispose herself to marry any more, seeing that she had a son, who is 
a man ; but said, she would never stay long there, nor would govern 
where she hath received so many evil treatments: for her heart could 
not abide to look upon those folk that had done her that evil, being 
her subjects ; whereof they are many yet remaining; for I had told 
her that they were almost all dead. Ever iu her talk beseeching her 
Majesty to make a trial of her, that with some honourable end she 
may live the rest of her days out of this captivity, as she termeth it. 
This have I thought meet in duty to let be known to the Queen’s 
Majesty, because here are some very material points.”* 

Her new custodian, on her arrival, reported that, at Wingfield, the 
unfortunate captive was “ well and safely placed, and all other things 
well, as far as I can see, with the same order of watch and ward that 
was at Sheffield, and this day his lordship took their oaths. It is 
surely a good band of handsome soldiers, well-appointed, and all show 
good wills to serve her majesty, and to obey my lordship’s command- 
ment in their charges, and so do I surely believe them.” 

Besides these forty “ handsome, well-appointed soldiers,” there were 
at this time above four-score household people, among whom, as 
officers and good guides, were divers gentlemen of good sort, and of 
very honest behaviour. 

Her own establishment at this time probably numbered about 80, 
so that those were indeed busy days within these now crumbled and 





inal of this highly eye record of the ‘‘ Talk” between the Royal 

~ sie Somers is preserved in the Record Office MSS., Mary Queen of Scots, 
. xiii., Nos. 55 and 56; and has been amy among the Sadler Papers, vol. iii., 

oe. 147 to 152. It is also re —_ in full, in modernised spelling (as above), in Mr. 
r’s volume, pp. 592 to 5' 
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deserted walle. Including the imprisoned queen and her keepers, 
with their retinues, attendants, and supernumeraries, the household 
and the garrison, from 200 to 250 persons, were accommodated in 
this place, and the ordering of the household and the ensuring of 
safety and due order was no trifling matter. 

The precautions were well planned, the rules laid down stringent 
and imperative, and watch and ward strictly enforced. There were 
two wards, or guarded entrances, to Wingfield Manor ; “ the gentle- 
man porter ever at one, with four or five of his company, and divers 
soldiers at the other.” In the night there was a watch of eight 
soldiers, of whom four at least were always under the outward 
windows of the queen’s lodgings, and the rest patrolled about, armed 
with shot and halberds, “ besides two who watch and ward day and 
night within the door going to her lodgings.” There was also regular 
and unbroken watch kept in the surrounding villages at all the 
approaches to the place. 

Besides all this, there were 48 men, every one with sword and 
dagger, and some with pistols and long shot; and in their chambers 
were halberds and partisans for each ; and there were abundance of 
good horses and geldings standing in the stables within the base 
court, always ready for use upon short warning. 

On the 5th of November, 1584, there were at Wingfield, “of my 
lord’s servants, gentlemen, yeoman, and officers, about 120; and of 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s, about 50, together, of household and soldiers, 
about 210; so that probably at that time there must have been, at all 
events, about 800 persons in all, and 40 or 50 horses. The captive 
had, at this time, four good coach-horses, and her gentlemen, six ; 
and she had of her own people attending upon her, 48 persons, viz., 
“ Herself, 5 gentlemen, 14 servitors, 8 covks, 4 boys, 8 gentlemen’s 
men, 6 gentlewomen, 2 wives, 10 wenches and children.” The rooms 
she occupied were “for herself 2, and for her maids 3; besides two 
for two women that have their husbands here ; and 8 for her gentle- 
men, officers, and mean servants; in all 15.” Then her two secretaries, 
her master of the household, her physician, and De Prean, had also 
each separate chambers, making 5 more, or 20 rooms in all. 

Her own ordinary diet, both “on fish and flesh days,” the returns 
tell us, consisted of “‘ about 16 dishes at both courses, dressed after 
their own manner ; sometimes more or less, as the provision serveth.” 
That of the secretaries and others, ‘‘a mess of 7 or 8 dishes, and do 
dine always before the Queen, and their own servants do have their 
reversion ; and the rest of her folk dine with the reversion of her 
meat.” The women, 16 in number, had “two messes of meat of 9 
dishes at both courses for the better sort, and 5 dishes for the meaner 
sort.” About ten tuns of wine were consumed yearly. 

On the 18th of January, Mary, Queen of Scots, was removed from 
Wingfield Manor for the last time, and, strongly guarded, taken to 
Derby for the first night, and so on to Tutbury Castle the next day ; 
from whence, ere long, she was again removed to Chartley, and so on 
to Fotheringay. 

Like a cat, playing with a wounded mouse before she at last eats 
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it, Queen Elizabeth, for eighteen years, played with the destiny of her 
miserable captive, and at length, when her jealousies had had full 
bent, and she became tired of the cruel game, she, shortly after the 
removal from Wingfield, put her to a shameful death by beheading. 

To the Earl of Shrewsbury, as Earl Marshal of England, who for 
all those years, until her last removal to Wingfield Manor, had been 
her keeper, was addressed the Commission which ordered the helpless 
captive to be executed; and was sent to him by a “* Mr. Robert Beale, 
whom your L. knoweth to be honest, wise and trustye” to Orton 
Longuevile, near Huntingdon, where the Earl was then staying, and 
the Letter which accompanied it is now, happily, preserved at Longleat. 
It commences, “ The Council to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 3 Feb.,” and 
is addressed “To our veary good lord the Erle of Shrewsbury, Erle 
Marshall of England.” The earl’s endorsement upon the letter itself, 
recording its receipt and his immediate fulfilment of the sentence, is 
brief, curt, business-like, and cold-blooded in the extreme. It is 
worded thus :—-“ Broughte by Mr. Beale with the Comysion ye vjth of 
Februrary 1586 at Orton Longvile : with him came Sir Drew Drewrye : 
and the vijth day went to Fotheringham, and the viij of Februarie 86 
executed the Scotts Quene accordinge to my said Comyssion. Mr. 
Androwes the Sherefi of Northamp-sheere I sent to bring her downe to 
execution, and so I charged him with her both lyvinge and with her dead 
‘corpes.” The axe thus did its unholy work, and the record of the 
murder, which had been carried out without any feelings of compunc- 
tion, was made with no more sentiment than would have been that of 
the meanest and most ordinary daily transaction. 

Her pure spirit was thus set free, and the same blow of the heads- 
man’s axe that gave that spirit the liberty to return unsullied to its 
Maker, left an indelible stain of blood upon the otherwise fair fame 
of Elizabeth, and on the annals of her reign. 

The victim’s Latin prayer, composed by her own royal self, was 
fervently repeated by her immediately before her execution, while 
kneeling on the scaffold, and with it, translated and paraphrased, 
I close these remarks :— 

In this last solemn and tremendous hour, 
My Lord, my Saviour, I invoke Thy power. 


In these sad pangs of anguish and of death, 
Receive, O Lord, Thy suppliant’s parting breath. 
Before Thy hallow’d cross she prostrate lies— 

O hear her prayers, commiserate her sighs ! 


Extend Thy arms of mercy and of love, 
And bear me to Thy peaceful realms above. 


The Hollies, r 
Duffield, Derby. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF GLASTON, 
CO. RUTLAND. 


COMMUNICATED BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


1662. William Parnell of Stamford St. Martin’s, and Sarah Knapp of St. 
Michael’s par. in Stamford, Apl. 4. 
1663-4. John Stacy and Hester Green, Jan. 6. 
», Thomas Swann and Elizabeth Johnson, Mch. 23, 

1665. Thomas Hunt and Cath. Halles, June 1.18 
1665. Marke Guyon and Eliz. Fancourt, Oct. 16. 
1666. William Gardner and Eliz. Fawkener, May 10. 

» Edward Sculthorpe and Sara Curtis, Oct (day of month left out). 
1667. Edward Lambe and Elizabeth Spike, cum faculat, Sept. 5. 
1667-8. Abraham Seaton and Judith Sheild, Jan. 27. 
1668. William Halles agd Anne Napper, cu’ fac., Jaly 30, 

» Thomas Larratt and Anne Topper, cu’ fac., Dec. 9. 
1668-9. Alex* Larratt and Anne Cheyney, cu’ fac., Mch. 11. 
1669. M* Ant. Stamet and M™ Anne Fancourt, cu’ fac., May 25. 

‘i William Cooke and Anne Clapham, June 16. 

< Mr’ Gabriel Hall and M™* — Boyer, cu’ fac., Aug. 14. 
1669-70, Abr. Seaton and Mary Wright, cu’ fac., Feb. 2. 
1670. James Taylor and Margaret Barnby (no day of month). 
1673. John Wheston and Elizabeth Weldon, May 19. Lic. 
1675, Richard Munn and Susana Boucham, Oct. 19, c. fac.19 





18 William Halles, M.A., prebendary of Peterborough, was rector of Glaston and 
Morcott, ob. 1681. He was inst. 10 Oct., 1639. 

19 Richard Munne, rector of Stockerston, co. Leicester, was inst. to that living on 
the presentation of Sir Thomas Burton, knt. and bart. , in 1627; ejected by the parlia- 
mentary sequestrators about 1652; restored, 1660; and buried 26th October, 1678. 
I have no doubt but that Susana Boucham, or Beauchamp, a daughter of Josias Beau- 
champ, rector of Seyton, in this county, and sister of Josias B., curate of Braunston, 
near Oakham, was Richard’s third wife. The parish registers of Stockerston are 
imperfect ; the following extracts therefrom will illustrate both my notes and the 
réector’s will, hereafter appended :—Marriages—Stephen Rose, of Cold Overton, in the 
county of Leicester, clerke, and Dorothy Munne, daughter of Richard Munne, of the 

ish of Stockerston, of the said county, clerk, marryed by bannes, and with the 

ke of Common Prayer, “— 20th, 1661. William Burton, of Brawnston, in the 
county of Rutland, gent., and Elizabeth Munne, daughter of Richard Munne, clerk, 
of the ish of Stockerston, marryed by license, -Aug. 8, 1667. Baptisms— 
John Munne, the son of Richard and Sarah Munne, . 28, ann. Dom. 1635. 
1640, Dorothy Munne, daughter of Richard Munne, clerk, and Sarah, Oct. 23. 
Stephen Kose, the son of Stephen Rose, late pareon of Cold Overton, dec., and 
Dorothy, his relict, 15 Feb., 1663-4. (Stephen R., sen., made his will 17th 
May, and proved 11th July, 1663 [P.C.C. 100 Juxon], from which it appears he had a 
messuage and three yard-lands in the town and fields of Netherswell, co. Gloucester, 
now or late in the occupation of Richard R. my natural father). Buwrials—1655-6, 
Frances, the wife of Richard Munne, rector of Stockerston, Jan. 25, 1678. 
Richard Munn, parson of Stockerston, Oct. 26, 1680. John Mun, gent., 29 
Nov., 1681-2. Stephen Rose, Feb. 18. Richard M’s, of Stockerston, co. Leic., 
will (Reeve 130 P.C.C.), dated 24th October (30 Car. II.), proved 7th November same 
year (1678)—“ My body to the earth from whence it came. . . . . in such decent and 
christian manner as to my executrix hereafter named shall be thought meet and 
convenient. To five of the poorest widows in a co. Leic., and in Lid- 
dington, Rutland, 5s. ea. par., and the poor of Stockerston, 101. To my grand- 
children, the eldest sons of Mt Beauchamp and M° Burton, 20s. ea., and to the rest 
of their children, 5s. ea. To my two now maidservants, 10s. ea., and I leave their 
legacies to be augmented by my executrix. I commend my grandchild to the 
guardianship of my son, John M., till he shall accomplish the age of 21 years. I... 
do for me and my executrix give and forgive unto my said grandchild Stephen Rose 
all such debts as are due unto me by bond or otherwise from his late mother dec. 
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The marriages are lost till 1686. 
1695-6. Henry Palmer and Eliz. Mekes, both of Uppi m, Feb. 21, by lic. 
1697. William Osborn of Collyweston, and Mabel hell of Glaston, Aug..... 

» Henry Whatton of Boston Lines., and Mary Hunt of Barrodon, Aug. 23, Lic.™ 
a. Everard Fawkener of Uppingham, and Eliz. Allen of Liddington, Sept. 
28. Lic. 

P 1726. — Broome of Pilton, Rutland, & Christian Allen of Stamford, Lincs., 
une 26. Lic. 

1728-9. John Falkner of Morcott & Mary Bunning of this par. Feb. 18. 

1729. Thomas Aleock of Seaton & Eliz. Cheselden, June 22. [The Cheseldens 
entered their pedigree in the Visitation of 1618-9. } 

Rais Mr John Treadwell & M™ Prudence Chapman, both of Uppingham, Sept. 
18. Lic. 

1729-80. James Hubbard & Rose Ellingworth both of Oakbam, Mch. 16. Lic. 

1730. Edward (? Edmd.) Andrews of South Luffenham & Anne Fox, Nov. 23. 2 

1781-2. Thomas Meadows of Twyford, Leics., & Anne Johnson, Jan. 16. 
am .-} il William Roberts, of Wardley, & M* Dorothy Roberts of this par. 

ay 27. Lic. 

1735. Peter Browne & Martha Baxter of Caldecott, co. Rutland, Lic. (month & 
day not entered, unless same as e ing). : 

1741, Mr. Adam Langley of West Horsley, Surrey, & Mrs. Eliz. Dawson, of this 


par. by lic. Dec. 14. 
1748. William Belgrave & Mary Forster, Oct. 27,.% 


and I do also give unto him all the rent that is now due at Netherswell, in the co. of 
Glouc., provided he do not disturb or molest my extx. in the execution of this my 
fatendedl will. To my dear wife Susanna M., all such furniture as belongs to her 
chamber, and also all the books which she brought with her. All the rest of chattels, 
&c., to my son John M. sole exor.” Testator’s son-in-law, William Burton, gent., 
was buried at Braunston, 80th May, 1721. 

, % Edward Palmer, of Uppingham, co. Rutland, gent., made his will 5th June, proved 
28rd October, 1628 (P.C.0. Barrington 87). “My body to be bur. in the churchyard 
of U. To = second and to my youngest sons ea. £60, to be paid unto them within 
two years after my dec., and till then to receive £5 ea. per ann. To my eldest 
son Geo. Palmer, my exor., all the age or t tt wherein I now dwell and 
all my lands in the fields of U. If any doubts arise between my two younger sons 
(whose names are recorded) eldest son to settle the same, and if they refuse to abide 
thereby he is to have 10s. for his pains and no more.” [Mr. Roger P. was burried at 
Saneten, 14th December, ee | 

21 Mary Hunt was the second daughter of William H., of Barrodon (eldest son of 
Jobn H., of B.; and his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Wollaston, of 
Frescot, co. Stafford, sister of John W., now living, 1681; she ob. c. same year, and 
her husband was buried at B., lst March, 1664-5, wt. 74), and Anne (daughter of 
Charles Dale, of Tixover, Rutland, esq.) his wife. William H. was bapti at B., 
21st July, 1642, ob. c. 1678. The Visitation of 1681-2 says he had two daughters, 
Winifride, et. 5, and Mary, et.4. The parish =e B. record the burials of 
Mrs. Eliz. Hunt, widow and papist, 6th November, 1676, and Mary Hunt, a “ Lunatick,” 
5th December, 1754. 

2 1756. Edmund Andrews, papist, bur. Feb. 17th (S. Luffenham p. r.) ; also, 1739-40, 
Robert son of Ann & Edmund Andrew, Catholics, bur. Mch 8. 

28 Peter Brown, of Caldecott, co. Rutland, made his will 11th May, and proved 14th 
June, 1711, in P.C.C. (123 Young). Names his kinsman, George B., sisters Num. and 
Anne Baxter ; kinsman John Brown, brother John’s eldest son, Anne Vine, and 
appoints brother John Brown sole executor. I am disposed to think that testator 
was member of the Browns of Uppingham, descended from the Tolethorpe family. 
—Blore’s Rutland, page 93. 

2% She was of Uppingham. Her husband, William B., M.A., baptized at Preston, 
12th May, 1713, curate of Glaston, and usher of Uppingham School, died 28rd April 
1753, wt. 41, and had a daughter, Mary, born 6th and tized 11th September, 1749, 
at Glaston. The curate was the third son of Cornelius B., M.A., 5th son of William 
B., esq., of North Kilworth, Leicestershire, and Prudence, his wife ( ter of 
Thomas or George Hall, of Dunnington, co. Lincoln), born 18th August, 1676, rector 
of North Kilworth, 1701, Ridlington, 1726 ; died, 17th February, 1757 ; st. 81 ; married, 
Mary, daughter, and at length co-heir of William Sheild, of Preston gent., baptized 
at Preston, 10th September, 1682; there marrie@, 2nd December, 1702, and buried 
there 17th December, 1719. William B., esq. (nephew of Rev. William B.), born 8rd 
October, 1746. Sheriff of Rutland 1788, formerly a draper at Uppingham, married 
Susannah, daughter of Mr. William Tookey, of that town. The arms of Belgrave are, 
gu., a chev. erm. between three mascles, arg. 
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BAPTISMS (COMMENCING 1657-8). 


1558-9. John Collye, 7 Feb.® 

1559. Isabel Darkenell Oct. 2. Jane D. 26 Oct. 1560. Alice D.15 Nov. 1561. 
Ant. D. 26 Dec. 1568. Mary D. 5 June, 1564. Marke D. 20th Feb. 1565-6. 
Eliz. D. 20 Sep. 1567; Jane D. 22 Ap! 1569.% 

1558-9. Thomas Markham,7 Mch. John M. 20 Apl. 1561. Alice M. 4 Oct. 1562. 

1661-2. Jane Barker, 5 Jan. & Bridget B. 2 Feb. Bridget B. 2 Feb. 1662-3. 
~. je Maa. 1564. Isabel B. 6 Sept. 1565. Jane B. 29 May, 1566. Alice B. 

‘eb. a 


1571-2. Elizabeth Palmer, 22 Feb. Ant. Palmer, 16 Jan. 1573-4. William P. 
7 Apl 1576. Anne P. 15th Mch 1577-8. Mr. Thos. P. 8 Mch, 1579-80.% 

1578. M* Anthony Forest 27 Sept. Edw. F., 28 Mch, 1584. Edw. F., s. of 
Mr F., 28 Oct. 1684. M* Eliz. F., 28 Oct. 1576. 

1575. Isabel Fawkener 13 June. Eliz. F., 7 Nov. 1576. 

1578. Mr. Walter Collye, 15 Dec. 

1579-80. John Tookey, 9 Mch. 

1581-2. William Barker, 25 Jan. Grace B, 19 Jan. 1583-4. Thos. B. 10 Dec. 
1684, Thos. B. 9 June, 1586. Henry B.6 Aug. 1588. 

1584,- Elizabeth Connyers 22 June.” 

1585. Luce Brudenell 20 June. 

1586. M* Anne Colly 14 May, M** Martha C. 9 August 1588.90 





% John C., of Glaston, married Isabel, daughter of William Palmer, of Carlten, 
Northamptonshire. Arms of Collye, quarterly, 1, arg., a cross wavy, sa. (Collye) ; 
2, Barry undee of 6, arg. and sa., on a canton, gu., a crescent, or (Kebell). 

% Dorothy, second daughter of Ant. Colly, of Glaston, and his first wife Catherin, 
Cane of Sir Wm. Skeffinton, of Skeffington, co. Leicester, knight), married John 

nall.— Visitation of Rutland, 1618-9. John Darknall made his will 14th March, 
ey 80th December, 1579, in P.C.C.), in which he designates himself 
as of itwell, co. of Rutland, gent. “My body to be bur. in the church of 
Harpenden. Half of my goods & lease of term of years yet to come of my farm in 
Whitwell wherein I now dwell & all interest therein to my wife Dorothy towards the 
bringing up of my children, on condition that the said Dorothy hereafter shall not 
re-marry, if it so happens she to have only £150 to be -_ out of my premises after 
the praysing & sale making of the same & that to done by Ant. Colly, John 
Flowers & Rew Smythe, esqs., or by any two of them immediately after the 
seavering & cutting downe of the last crop of corne as shall be sown & taken off & 
upon the said farm of Whitwell on expiration of said term & the overplus divided 
amongst = children by the abovesaid trustees or any two of them.” 
Appoints wife sole executrix, and trustees the supervisors. witnesses to the 
signature of testator were Edmd. Rich. Bardolph, Hugh Baddy, Thos. Crawley, Geo. 
Camper. I am unable to say whether he was buried at Whitwell, for unfortunately 
the earlier register is lost, and those now in use commence in 1700. Clutterbuck in 
his History of Herts. (vol. i., p. 414), says the Manor of Harpenden was possessed 

. Edw. IV. by the Cressy family. illiam C. married Grace Johnson, daughter 
of Robert Darknall, of Penshurst, Kent. He died 24th October, 1558, and she 14th 
February, 1671-2, and was buried at Harpenden. Katherine, daughter of John 
Dart( tk)neill, of co. Rutland, was the wife of John Starkey, of Tongue. Her husband 
was then st 48, 

27 E. K. was peeve a member of the Kays, of Edithweston, in this county, who 
bore-arg., two bends,sa. Rich. K., clerk, Comp. pro. primit for Edyweston Rectory, 
17th March, 28 Elizabeth (1585). 

% Ant. P., of Pisbrooke, or Bisbrooke, in this county, married... .. daughter of 
Anthony Colly, of Glaston, and Julian (daughter of Cuthbert Richardson, of county 
} emeny his second wife. Mr. William P., parson of Glaston, was buried here, 7th 

une, 1582. 
29Thomas Palmer of Carlton, co. Northampton, married Kath, daughter of.. . 
Conyers.— Visit. of Rutland, 1618-9. 

%0'Anne OC. eldest daughter of Ant. and Julian C. was the wife of John Withers of 
London, temp. Visit. 1618-9. 
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1588. Elizabeth Alexander 8 Nov., Alic A. 25 Oct. 1589 ; John A. 6 Feb. 1591-2, 
Anne A. 4 June 1594. 

1588. Anthony Brudenell, 7 Nov., John B. 18 May 1589, Robert B. 28 June 1590, 
Thomas B. 4 July 1596, Robert B. 6 June 1598, Mary d. of Mt Thos. B. 13 Oct. 1599. 

1592. John Barker 4 Nov., Anne B, 24 July 1595, John B. 6 June 1596, Thos. s. 
of Margt. B, 25 Jan. 1606-7. 

1598-9. John Hutton 24 Feb., Edw. s. of Mt Wm. H. 31 May 1601, Eliz. d. of 
Mr Wm. H. 17 October, 1602, Maria d. of Eliz. H., wid., 12 Jan. 1604-5, % 

1599. Symone s. of Nicholas Secell 25 July. 

1599-1600. Eliz. Breton, d. of Mt John B. 2 Mch.*% 

1601. Arthur s. of Thos. Slye 9 Augt. 

1602. Anne d. of Mt Wm. Cocke 14 May. 

1602. Mary d. of Christ. Hickman 24 Oct. 

1608. Dorothy d. of Steven Harrington 14 May. 

1608. Dorothy d. of Willm. Johnson 26 Nov., Ant. J. son of William J. Dec. 14th, 


1606. Clemens Tookey, son of Clementis T. October 5. 

1607. Jana Hickman d of Xpfer H. Aug. 16. 

1609. Clement Andrew Sept. 10. 

1610-11, Eliz. Allwinckell d. of Thos. A. 3 Mch., Thos. A. 27 May 1615. 

1612. Anne King d. of Mr. John K. Apl. 30. 

1615. Mr William Collie the son of Mr Ant. C. was born at Knaptoft Sept. 25. 





81 The pedigree of this family is not entered in the Visitation of 1618-9, but only 
their arms—viz., Quarterly, 1, Vert, an eagle displayed, or, 2, a cross humettée 
flory between four escallops. 

Clement B., M.A., was instituted to the rectory of Church Langton, co. Leicester 
c. 1642 (on the presentation of George Ashby, esq.), sometime fellow of af 
Sussex, College, Cambridge; B.D. 1633; one of the University preachers 1639 ; 
, D.D. 1640 ; sequestrated for being with the King at Oxford 1644-5 ; restored 1660, 
and collated Archdeacon of East Riding in the cathedral church of York, which he 
resigned on being installed Archdeacon of Leicester, 7th September, 1662. Died and 
was buried at Uppingham, Rutland, of which place he was rector, 19th July, 1669. 
Nichols, in his History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester, vol. 4, pt. 2, 
p. 484, gives a _—— of the family. It says that Robert B., of Barwell, gent., 
married Alice, daughter of Richard Wright, of Sutton juxta Broughton, and — 
1, Richard B., of Elmesthorpe, Gt., ob. 4th December, 1659, aeé. 60, married Eliz., 
daughter of James Bayley, esq., and had issue three sons and four daughters ; 
2, William B., aet. 16, a scholar at Cambridye in 1619 ; 3, Francis, aet. 12; 4, Robert, 
8; 5, John, 6; 1. Kath., 14; 2, Mary. 1. The arms are az.,on a bend between six 
mullets of six points pierced or, a mullet. Crest, a lions gamb, erased, arg., charged 
with a chevron, or, between six billets, arg. Ina oubeily for this county 18 Car. 1 
(1644) D® Britten, Clerk, of Uppingham, paid 18s. 

83 At the time of the Visitation o: 1618, he was two years old. Mr. Ant. C., knighted 
at Burley, near Oakham, 4th August, 1621, married Anne, third daughter of Sir 
William in (ob. 1617) of Knaptoft, Leicestershire, knight, and Eliz., his wife (ob. 
1635), sister of Richard Fiennes, Baron Say and Sele, and had issue, one son and four 
daughters, viz:—1, William, buried 1684, married Jane, daughter and coheiress of 
John Wyrley, of Dodford, Northamptonshire, esq., and bad two sons, John, ob. 
un ied, and buried at Dodford, 28th November, 1667, aet. 30 ; and Edw.., living, 
1681. 1, Anne; 2, Elizabeth, ux. of . .. . Swinderson, of Marlton (? Milton), 
Northamptonshire ; 3, Jane; 4, Frances. Sir William Turpin, named above, was 
nephew to Richard T., Windsor Herald, ob. 17th October, 1581. Edw. C., second 
son of William C. and Jane (Wyrley), married Anne, daughter of John Adam, of 
Yelvertoft (baptized 1580 living 1622), who married Mary, daughter of ... Love... . 
Leicestershire, and was second son of Thomas A., of Charwelton (sheriff of the county 
ll and 29 Eliz., ob. 27th May, 1594), and his wife, Mary, daughter of Gregory Isham, 
of Braunston, esq. John Wyrley, esq., named above, Lord of the Manor of 
Dodford, had two wives, 1, Elizabeth, daughter of William Duncombe, of Batilesden, 
Bedfordshire, died s. p; 2, Bridget, hter and heiress of Baldwyn Montford, of 
Tamworth, Warwickshire, esq., and by her, who died 28th March, 1637, had—1, 
Francis, ob. 26th November, 1634, aet.9; 1, Jane, ux. William Colly ; 2, Elizabeth, 
ob. unmarried ; 8, Anne, baptised at Dodford 17th January, 1621-2, married there 
16th October, 1651, to Richard Benson, of Charwelton, esq. She was first married 
to Henry Saunderson, of Hedleyhope, co. Durham, esq. Elizabeth Andrew, a 

ounger sister of John A., of Yelvertoft, baptised at Charwelton, 25th April, 1682, 
Seoniee the wife of Ant. Watson, of Liddington, co. Rutland. 
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1617. Eliz. Larratt 24 Sept., Richard L. 19 Sept. 1819, David L. 8 Mch. 1621-2, 
Richard L. 30 Mch. 1623, Daniel L. 16 Feb. 1624-25, Isabel L. d. of Daniel L. 30 
Mch. 1628, Stephen son of Danl. L. 81 Oct. 1631, & Thos. s. of Danl. L. 28 Oct. 1682. 

1618. Anne Colly 6 July, Ant. C. 2 May 1620, Frances C. 24 July 1621, Jane C. 
12 Mch. 1622-8, Anne C. 21 Sept. 1624 

1621. Anthony Slye 24 Aug., Walter 8. 8 Mch 1622-3. 

1625. George Colly the son of Sr. Ant. C. was by reason of sickness privately 
bapt. Nov. 18, David s. of Sir Ant. 4 June 1627, Henry s. of Sir Ant. 1 Nov. 1628, 
Walter s. of Sir Ant. 24 May 1632. 

1626. Jane Bright d. of Akerley B. July 30. 

1629. Jane & Avelina her sister the daus. of Richd Palmer, gent., 1 Dec., 
Charles s. of Richard P. 17 July 1682, Richard s. of Richard & Jane P. 12 July 1635. 

1630. Mary d. of John Cleypoole Nov. 21. 

1685. Anne Larratt d. of Daniel & Kath. 14 June; Valentine s. of the same 18 
Jan. 1687-8 ; John, s. of the same 31 August, 1640. Kath. d. of Stephen& ..... 
his wife, born 4 bapt. 18 Sept. 1659, Robt. L. s, of Stephen & Eliz. 24 Feb. 1663-4. 
Pg Mary d. of Ant. Johnson als. Blunket, 30 July, William s. of the same 25 

ch. 1637. 

1635. Richard s. of Richard & Jane Palmer July 12. 

1637, John Colly esq. s. of Willm. C., esq., June 19. 

1637. William s. of Edw. & Barbara (latter name crossed out) Overton, Dec. 19. 

1688. William Colly s. of Willm. C. & Jane, August 13. Edw. C. s. of the same 
July 20. 

1638. Jane Palmer d. of Richard P., gent., ." Jane Sept. 30. 

1639. Tho. s. of William Johnson & Eliz. 1 Mch., John J. s. of Wm. 1 June 
1645, Edw. J. 7 Mch. 1646-7, Anne J. 24 Feb. 1648-9. 

1644. Milana Halles, Dec. 3; Purbeck H. 80 Mch. 1646.4 

1644. Anne Pickeringe, Dec 8. 

1646. Lyon Fancourt Aug. 20 ‘Ant. F. 26 May 1648. 

1648-9. Jeffrey Bushbie, Jan. 22, Robt. B. ne. 8, 1650, Mary B. d. of Robt. & 
— = 7 80 Jan., 1651-2. 

Mary Levit 14 Mch. 

1660. "Elizabeth J ackson, Aug. 12, 

1650. Mary Wakefield, 7 1. 

1650. George Pickering. 14. 

1651-2. Clement Waketela d. of William & Anne, Mch. 18. 

1654. John s, of Richard Farcourt, esq., & Wiborough born 24 July, bapt. 19 
Augt.; Eliz. d. of Rd. & W. F., born May 13, bapt. 10 June 1655. 

1655. William s. of Wm. Brudenell, ent., & Anne, born Sept. 17. 
ot Anthony, s. of Everard go vay gent., and Anne, born Jan. 11 

P 

1655. Mary, d. of John Hubbart & Anne, born 16 Apl. bapt. 19 May, John, s. 
of Jno. & Anne H. born 19 May bapt. 24 June 1658, John s. of the same bapt. 
8 Feb. 1660-1, Edw. s. of the same ce 15 bur. 16 Jan. 1664- 5, Robt. H. bur. 30 Apl. 
1674, Eliz. d. of Humph. and Eliz. bur. Feb. 26 1745-6.- 

1656. Elizabeth d. of Mt Henry Todd and Anne born Sept. 30 bapt. 14 Oct. 





% William H. was presented to the rectory by William Colly, esq.,1 Oct., 1639, 
and comp. pro. primit. 23rd Nov., in the same year. His predecessor, Richard 
Farren, c erk, was instituted 16th May, 11 Car. I. (1635). 

8 Gilbert P. (Visitation of Northamptonshire, 1619) of Tychemarshe, second son of 
John P., of Gretton, and Ellen (daughter of Colley, of Glaston), his wife, married 
Eliz., d. of James Standback, of Ttkeeetendion James P., son of the latter, 
afterwards knighted, married ..... daughter of . “ Hugard (arms or, on 
a bend sa., three lions pass., ar.), of Borne, Cantab, "esq., and had issue, temp. 
Visit., John a ss 8 who married Susan, daughter of Erasmus Dryden, of 
Canons Ashby. Eliz. wife of Rt. Horseman, of Kensington, Middlesex (afterwards 
of Stretton, Rutland), esq., and Gilbert P., eldest son, et. 7, in 1618. Boniface 
P., of T., son of Gilbert, and brother of Gilbert P., named first "in this note, married 
Kath., daughter of . Rolfe de, co. Herts. Their eldest son, Gilbert, seated 
at Thorpe, married Dorothy, eldest daughter of Ant. Browne, of Tolethorpe, Rutland, 
esq., and Dorothy (daughter of Sir Philip Boteler, of Watton Woodhall, Herts., 
Knt.), his wife, and had issue, Boniface P., of Oundle, 1618, married Mary, daughter 
of Clemt. Harrison, of Oundle, and had William, Michael, James, Robert, Kath., 
uxor. Gilbert Fisher, of Bourne, Lincolnshire, Jane, uxor. James Garfet, of 
Witham, Lincolnshire; Alice, uxor. Geoffrey Bevill, of Witham, co. Lincolnshire, 
and Grace. Michael P., 5th son of Boniface P. and Kath. (Rolfe), married Eliz, 
Whetstoane, probably of ‘the Whetstoane family of Barnack, Northamptonshire. 
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1657. James s. of James Burton and Anne born Dec. 7 bapt. 7 Jan. 1657-8. 

1657-8. Everard s. of Mt Everard Faukener & Anne born 15 bapt. 24 Feb. 

1658. Thomas, s. of Thomas Phillips Minister of Glaston & Rachel his wife born 
2 bapt. 6 — 

1658-9. Elizabeth d. of James Goodlad & Anne born 25 Jan. bapt. 18 Feb. 

1659. Katharine d. of Stephen Larratt & —— his wife born 4 bapt. 18 -. 
Robt. L, s. of Stephen & Eliz. 24 Feb. 1663-4, Anne d. of Stephen & Anne L. 23 Feb. 
1665-6, Geo. s. of Stephen & Anne L. Sept. 29 1667. 

1659-60. John s. of Everard Faukner gent. & Anne born 10 bapt. 12 Feb., Eliz. 
d. of E. F. & Anne 3 May 1668. 

1661. Thomas s. of Robt. Bushbie & Alice May 5.87 

1661. Anne dau. of Thos. Sheild & Mary, July 29. 

1662. Thomas s. of M* Rickard Hurst & Kath., Nov. 4. 

1668. Sarah d. of John and Sarah Burnby July 31. 

1663-4. John s. of James & Anne Burton Feb. 18. 

On loose sheets are some christe ~~ commencing 1664-5-82. 

1665. Johns. of Thomas & M: heild Apl. 2. 

1666. William s. of Mt John Halles & Cath. Oct. 24. 

1667-8. Isabel Bird adulta. Mch. 23. 

1674. Annad. of Richd. Fancourt & Anne 18 Sept., Richd. s. of Rd. & Anne F. 
9 Dec., 1676, Dixon s. of Rd. F. & Anne, 17 Sept. 1679, & Anna Maria d. of the same 
1 Jan. 1680-1, Eliz. d. of Lyon & Eliz. F. 17 Nov. 1682. 

The second vol. commences 1684. 

1688. William s. of William Roberts & Frances, Dec. 25. % 

1688-9. Lyson (? Lyon) s. of Lyon Fancourt & Eliz. Feb. 28. 

1689. Ann d. of Robert & Eliz. Larrett, May 7. 

1691. William, 6 Sept.; Daniel, 5 Nov., 1691 ; Daniel, 14 July, 1696 ; & James, 5 
Nov., 1699, children of jiel and Mary Levitt. 

1691. Richard Sept. 14th, Elizabeth 23 Sept. 1692, Frances 20 Apl. 1695, & 
Eleanor, 12 Mch., 1697-8, children of Richard and Eliz. Chiseldine. 

, 1694. Roberts. of John Sheild & Dorothy May 20. 

1697. Frances d. of Mt W. Azlack & Frances Dec. 21. 

1733. Elizabeth 28 July, Mary born 20 Oct., bapt. 18 Nov. 1736, & Thos. 81 Mch. 
1741, children of Mt Abel ‘Taylor and Eliz. his wife, and John s. of M* Dionysius T. 
& Eliz., 1 Aug. 1741. 

1742-3. Bethona d. of Mt John and Eliz. Anne Johnson, Jan. 6. 

1747. Dorothy d. of Tobias and Mary Hippisley July 31, Catb., their dau., 
18 Dec. 1748, & Tobias s. of the same, 25 Oct., 1786. 

1749. William s. of Mt Willm. Orfeur & Margaret, Oct. 11. 





% The minister is especially referred to in Walker’s Sufferings as honourably paying 
the fifths due to the ejected rector, a proceeding more honoured in the breach than 
in its observance by the generality of those who were put in by the Commonwealth 
authorities. On the restoration of the King, Mr. P. invited the ejected rector to his 
house, hospitably entertained, and voluntarily relinquished the living to him. 

87 In the 81 Hen. VIII., Tho. Bushbye was collector of the revenues of St. Peter’s 
Abbey, Westminster, from the manor of Barleythorpe-cum-Oakham, in this county. 
The family entered gt ee in the Visitation of 1618-9. Galfrid B. married 
Cassander, daughter of Ri Okeover. Their eldest son .... B,, married... . 
daughter of ... . Basset, and were parents of . . . . B., who married. . . . daughter 
of . .. . and was father of Geoffrey B., of meg with whom the — ree 
commences in Harl. MS. 1094, who married Alice, daughter of Richard Holland, of 
Barton-under-Need wood. 

% Thos., s. of William and Frances, 13 Jan., 1689-90. Dorothy, daughter of Wm. 
R., esq., and Astrea, 20 Dec., 1712; Astre, daughter of William R., esq., and Astra, 
26. Aug. 14. Dorothy, daughter of Wm. R., ong and Dorothy, born 14 Mch, 1636-7, 
bapt.7 Apl., 1687; Cath., daughter of Wm. R., esq., and ne 5 Aug., 1639; 
wt daughter of the late Wm. R., esq., and Dorothy, boru 9, bapt. 10 Feb., 





(To be continued). 




















SCULPTURED STONE CROSSES, KIRK BRADDAN CHURCHYARD. 


PASSING NOTES ON SOME OF THE SCULPTURED STONE 
CROSSES AND OTHER REMAINS OF PAST AGES IN 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 


THE sculptured stones, whether with or without runes, which came 
under my notice during a delightful visit, recently paid to the 
Isle of Man, are many in number, and, assuredly, among the most 
interesting and important relics of which the island, rich as it is in 
every class of antiquarian objects, and in endless phases of natural 
beauty, is the envied possessor. The intricacy of their design, the 
variety of interlaciug they present in the different portions of their 
ornamentation, the not infrequent introduction of emblematic and 
other figures in their decoration, the interest attaching to the runic 
characters in which the inscriptions are carved, and the beauty and 
high finish of the workmanship they exhibit, place these remains 
in the Isle of Man, far, very far, above those of any other known 
district in which objects of an analagous character occur. 

Taking these in the order in which they were seen during the visit, 
the first to be noticed are those at Kirk Braddan, in the churchyard 
at which place six are preserved, and from which another has, I am 
8 
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informed, been unfortunately removed to the museum of Mr. 
Wallace, at Distington, near Whitehaven.* — One of these, nearly 
five feet in height, has three sides of its shaft 
beautifully sculptured with interlaced Ophidian 
reptiles, while the fourth bears an inscription in 
runic characters, which has been read as 
THURLABR : NEAKI : RISTI: KRUS : THANA: AFT: 
FIAK : SUN : SIN : BRUTHUR : SUN : EABRS [or, 
1ABRS], and translated as, “Thorlaf Neaki erected 
this Cross to Fjak his son the nephew [brother’s 
son] of Jabr.” The angles of the shaft are cable- 
moulded, and it is surmounted by the usual head 
of cross and circle combined ; of this, however, 
only a portion remains. The runes on this cross, 
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as on some others, are remarkably clear and well le 
defined, and on the under side of the remaining IN ey 
Sv + 


segment of the circle are the characters here 
engraved, which have 


ea been conclusively read as 
4 by 1f IHESVS.¢ This cross is 
represented on the engrav- 
ing at the head of this 
article ; it is the centre one of the group of 
three ; and also in these two marginal wood- 
cuts, for which I am indebted to Mr. Kneale, the well-known runic 
scholar. 

Another fragment of a cross, close by this one, is also elaborately 
sculptured on one side with interlaced serpent-like animals, and on 
the other with an intricate arrangement of knot-work in panels, and 
bears up one of its sides—or rather (these sculptured stones being 
slab-like in their proportions ; thin in comparison to their width) up 
one edge—the following inscription in runes :—UTR : RISTI : KRUS: 


D a cn 8 


—F 








SS 





THANA : AFT : FRAKKA : FATHUR : SIN : IN : THURBJAURN : SUNR...... . 
which has been read as, ‘‘ Ottar erected this cross to Frakka his 
father ; but Thorbjérn the son of...... [made it].” It is the shortest 


(that on the right) in the group engraved at the head of this article. 

Another, standing upright by these two (the one to the left in the 
group engraved at the head of this article), was, until 1865, used as 
the sill, or step, of the church door. It is about 3 ft. 6in. in length 
and 14in. in width, and one side only is carved. It differs from 
others in the fact that the inscription, in runic characters, is not on 
the edge, but occupies the space at one side of the shaft of the cross, 
while the other side is filled in with a Guilloche pattern. The shaft 





*Itis much to be hoped that when the new “ Manx-Land Museum” is formed, 
this may be recovered and placed in it. Failing this a cast should be obtained 
for preservation. 

+ Of this remarkable cross, and the bolism of its ornamentation, an elaborate 
account, with an illustrative plate, will be found in the “ RELIQUaRY,” vol. XIV., 
pp. 137 to 142. Also in Wilson’s ‘‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” from which 
excellent work I am permitted to reproduce the engraving, fig. 1 on plate X. 
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of the cross is formed of what Cumming not very aptly called 
“ chain ring-work ” ornament, so characteristic of Manx pre-historic 
art ; the limbs of the head 
of the cross being simply the 
continuation of the bands of 
the shaft separated and inter- 
twined with each other. The 
inscription reads — THUR- 
STEIN [by some THURKETIL] 
RAISTA : KRUS : THANN : EFT 
: UFAAG : SUN : KLINAIS, and 
has been translated as, 
“ Thorstein [or Thorketil] 
erected this cross to Ofeig 
Klinaisén ;” the letters are, 
however, in some parts some- 
a ae what indistinct, and the 
















































eae rendering consequently un- 

coe certain. ‘ Corkhill,” I am 
informed by Mr. Savage, is 
still a common surname in the 
Isle of Man, and is simply, 
he shrewdly surmises, a cor- 
ruption of ‘“ McThorkell.” 
The pre-Christian name of 
Kirk Michael village was 
Thorkelstadt. 

A fourth remarkably good 
cross stands against the 
church wall. The cross itself, 
which is of the usual form, 
but without shaft, has the 
upper limb sculptured with a 
group of animals, while the 
remaining limbs and centre 
are covered with somewhat 
minute and _ exceedingly 
elaborate interlacing. On 
each segment of the circle, 
between Guilloche bordering, 
is also a representation of an 
animal, There are faint 
traces of runic characters 
on one part of the edge. It 
is engraved on the next page. 

Two others, close to the 
= stile leading ont of the 
churchyard at its west end, 
have the same general furm 
of crosses—the cross and 
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circle—but are much worn ; the tallest of the two having long done 
service as one of the steps to the stile, from which vile use it was 
at length, some years ago, rescued. Of these a representation forms 





one of the plates in the 
volume for 1882 of 
the ‘ Anastatic Drawing 
Society,” edited by my- 
self. Another is built 
into the wall of the 
church. One of the 
crosses has a highly-deco- 
rated shaft, and the top is composed of a pierced knot-work cross 
within a circle of interlacing. 

The next sculptured stone of this class was exhibited in the Governor's 
room at Castle Rushen [Castletown], and is at present the property 
of Mrs. Quayle of that town. It was found in the ruins of an 
ancient Treen Chapel on the Calf of Man, but is unfortunately 
imperfect. The upper portion of this slab bears a very remarkable 
representation of the Crucifixion of our Saviour. “The large nails 
which fasten His hands and feet to the wood of the Cross are very 
visible. The head is erect after the manner of the Latin Church, 
and His eyes are open, symbolical of His Divinity, The hair is 
parted on the forehead after the manner of the Nazarenes, and falls 
down on His sacred shoulders. The chin is ornamented with a beard 
divided into two points, symbolical of His omnipotence, according to 


the following Hebrew proverb :— sds °S>) RS xD5p $15 nN 
3P 7D KNIIN NS WRI DKH ‘The whole world will 


not prevail against Him who has a divided beard.’ The figure 
of our Saviour is clothed in the ‘Tunica Palmata,’ a robe worn 
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by generals in triumph.” The tunica palmata had its name from 
the palms embroidered upon it. In this figure the palm-leaves 
are very conspicuous upon the arm. The tunic reaches down to 
the feet. “In the declension of the Roman empire, the tunice did 
not only reach down to the ankles, whence they were called talares— 
like the one befure us—but they had sleeves too, coming down to the 














hands, whence they were called chirodote. And now it was counted 
as scandalous to appear without sleeves as it had been hitherto to be 
seen in them. Hence the soldier in the figure on the stone has his 
arms nude, as a mark of inferiority of station. Our Saviour’s tunic 
appears confined at the breast by a very elegant golden ornament of 
a circular shape. The centre of it seems globular, or bubble-shaped. 
This golden ornament, called by the Romans ‘ bulla,’ was suspended 
around the necks of those who triumphed among the ancients. 
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Hence the propriety of affixing it to the breast of Him who ‘triumphed 
over death and the grave.’” * 

The circular ornament here alluded to is evidently not the 
ordinary bulla, as supposed by Dr. Dodds, but the brooch, or fibula, 
with which the tunic is fastened, and is of closely identical form 
with some that have been found in Anglo-Saxon grave-mounds ; 
notably those from Standlake and other localities. Its interlacing 
has been quite misunderstood, and, consequently, very incorrectly 
drawn, on the engraving of the slab I am here enabled, through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Brown and Son, to introduce. It serves, how- 
ever, as an indication of the general character of the sculptured 
stone, and for a more accurate representation, I refer my readers to 





A 
FROM SCULPTURED STONE FROM THE FIBULA, FROM STANDLAKE. 
CALF OF MAN, 


a former volume, where I introduced it in 1873 (“‘ Retiquary,” vol. 
xiv. pl. ix). For the purpose of comparison, I give an outline of 
the ornament on this Manx slab, and, side by side with it, an 
engraving of an Anglo-Saxon fibula, found at Standlake, and now 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. On one side 
the crucified figure of our Saviour is a Roman soldier with spear 
in his hand with which he is piercing the side of the Divine body. 
On the opposite side, which is lost, was doubtless another similar 
figure bearing the sponge. Probabiy at some future time the 
remainder of this remarkable slab may, during excavations on the 
Calf, be brought to light. It is conjectured that this stone was 
sculptured in the reign of Edwal, ap. 703.+ 

At St. John’s, close by the Tynwald Hill, is preserved in the 
church a cross, bearing an inscription in runic characters, which was 
shown on our visit to that place. The shaft is sculptured with that 
peculiar ornament already spoken of, which is called by Cumming, 
“ chain ring-work,” and on the edge, in an imperfect state, are runes, 
which have variously been read by Kneale as, INA : SURTR : RAIST : 





* Dr. Dodds, in the “ RELiquaRy,” vol. xiv. 
+ For an elaborate paper upon this cross see the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” vol. xiv., pp. 81 to 
84, where its symbolism is carefully considered by the Rev. Dr. Dodds. 
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RUNAR 


: THESER (“Ina [Henna?] the Swarthy engraved these 


runes”); and by Curoming as, INOSRUIR : RAIST : RUNAR : THENR : 
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AFTIR (“Inosruir carved these runes 
00... 0000 ”) The two readings, and 
the stone itself, are shown on a 
plate in Manx Society vol. xix. 

The stones which next came 
under notice were the magnificent 
assemblage at what I presume may 
be called the cathedral church of 
Kirk Michael, which appear to be of 
as great interest, and as marvellous 
in their state of preservation, as any 
in the island. In front of the church- 
yard gate, standing 
on the base of the old 
village cross, is the 
tallest and largest of 
the assemblage. It 
was dug up about a 
century ago in the 
“ Chapelfield,” on the 
yicar’s glebe, and re- 
moved to the village 
churchyard, and has 
since been placed in 
its present position. It 
bears, on either side, a 
cross of the usual form, 
with shaft headed with 
cross and circle, elaborately covered 
with intricate interlaced pattern. 
On the space on either side the 
shafts, and over the head of one of 
the crosses, are sculptured a series of 
figures of animals in equally bold 
relief with the cross itself. One edge 
of the monolith is carved up to its 
full height with interlaced ornamen- 
tation, and the other bears the follow- 
ing inscription in runic characters ; 
it is said to be the most perfect 
example in the kingdom :—JUALFIR : 
SUNR : THURULFS : EINS : RAUTHA: 
RISTI ; KRUS : THANA: AFT: FRITHU: 
MUTHUR : SINA, which is rendered 





as, ‘‘Joalf son of Thorolf the Red erected this cross to [or, in 
memory of] his mother Frida [or Frtha].” At the top of the inscrip- 
tion is a small figure of a warrior, incised in the stone in the same 
manner as the inscription itself. He is represented in simple costume, 
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with arms extended, holding in his right hand a spear, and bearing 
on his left arm a circular shield. The inscription was engraved by 
the Manx Society, in 1871, and is here copied ; Prestwich’s curious 
translation of it being given as “ Walter, son of Thurulf, a Knight 
right valiant, Lord of Frithu, the Father, Jesus Christ.” Both the 
sides and edges of this fine old cross are engraved in Cumming, plate 
IV.; and I am enabled also to reproduce (from Wilson’s ‘“‘ Pre-historic 
Annals of Scotland,” vol. ii., p. 296) the engraving on the accompany- 
ing plate X., fig. 2. 

On either side this central cross at Kirk Michael, but, unlike it, 
placed within the churchyard, are two other remarkably fine 
examples. One of these, which exhibits many peculiarities of orna- 
mentation, bears on the back this inscription in runic characters (of 


FANTASMA PTT eT 


which @ portion is here engraved)—Mat [or NIAL] : LUMKUN: RAISTI : 
KRUS : THANA : EFTIR : MALMURU : FUSTRA : SINA: DATIR: DUFGALS : 
KANA: ES [or Os]: ATHISI; ATI. ‘Mal [or Niel] Lumkun erected this 
cross to Malmuru, his foster mother, daughter of Dugald the Keen, 
-whom Athisi had to wife.” The form of the runes on this cross, I 
am informed, is more distinctly Irish—than on any 
other in the island. It must probably, therefore, have 
been either brought from Ireland, or carved by an Irish 
workman. 

The other slab, on the opposite side the churchyard 
gate, bas a peculiar value and significance attached to it, 
through the fact of its bearing the name of its maker, 
and that of many of the other crosses on the Island. 
The slab is, as usual, richly sculptured on both sides in 
low relief, with a shafted cross of the ordinary “ cross and circle ” 
type ; the shafts are beautifully decorated with the characteristic 
ornamentation found on those at Kirk Braddan, St. John’s, Kirk 
Maughold, and other places, and the spaces on either side the shafts 
are also filled with elegant interlacings. Partly up one edge, and 
partly on the front, in incised runes, is the inscription 
—MAIL : BRIGDI : SUNR : ATHAKANS : SMITH: RAISTI : 
KRUS : THANA : FUR : SALU: SINA: SIN : BRUKUIN 
(or BRUTHURSUN) : GAUT : GIRTHI : THANA : AUK : 
ALA : 1: MAUN, which is rendered as ‘‘ Malbrigd son of 
Athacan the Smith erected this cross for his soul and 
that of his brother’s son Gaut who made this [cross] 
and allin Man.” This inscription is of peculiar interest 
and importance, as being the only one in which Man is 
named. “ Maun” is still the name of the Island, in the Icelandic 
(old Norse) language. * 














* Both sides are engraved in Cumming’s ‘‘ Runic and other Monumental Remains 
in the Isle of Man,” plate I., figs. la and 1. 
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Another cross on which the name of Gaut, as maker, occurs, is 
said to be preserved in the same locality ; and another to exist at 
Andreas. 

Three other portions of sculptured stones of a like character, 
carefully preserved in the vestry of the church, were also shown, but 
time would not permit an examination of them or of others in the 
churchyard itself. The fragments of inscriptions upon them are said 


to read :—...... GRIMS : EINS : SUARTA...... (‘‘Grims the black,” or 
‘“‘swarthy ”) ;...... GRIM [or SVIG] : RISTI : KRUS : THAN : EFT : RUMUN 
coves (‘Grim [or Suig] erected this cross to Hromond”); and...... 
KRUS : THAN : AFTIR...... (*‘this cross to”). 


The next of these valuable archeological relics, with which the Island 
abounds, to which attention was directed, was at Jurby church, where 
a fragment of a slab of the usual character, richly carved on both 
sides with cross, figures, and interlacing, was shown as bearing a 
portion of an inscription in runes, which reads—...... RU : SUN: IN: 
ONON : RASTI : AFT : FAITUR : BRU......4.€., “...... ro’s son, but Onon 
erected it to his father’s brother.” Another slabon which are some 
faint traces was noticed as still doing the ignoble duty of serving as 
a gate post near the churchyard. 

The next in order that was noticed, but to which, unfortunately, 
but a few moments could be devoted—so pressing was time, and so 
imperative the exigencies of the onward movement—was at Ballaugh. 
Here, in the grave-yard of the old church, stands a cross of more than 
ordinary beauty, and on which the semi-foliated knot-work, or inter- 
lacing, is of unusual elegance. It bears on the inscribed side a cross, 
with cross-and-circle head, and elaborately carved shaft ; and on the 
other a cross without circle, but beautifully surrounded with inter- 
lacing. The inscription, in runic characters, on this beautiful cross, 
runs up the front of the shaft, and is continued between its limbs ; 
it reads—THORLAIBR : THORIULB : SUNR : RAISTI : CRS : THONA: 
AIFTIR : ULB : SUN : SIN, which is rendered thus :—* Thorlaf the son 
of Thorjélf erected this cross to his son Olave ” [or, Olaf].* 

An interesting cross—the sight of which was missed by all the 
party, except ourselves, the rest having gone by boat while we pro- 
ceeded in the carriages—is by the wayside, on the hill above Port-y- 
Voillen, on the road from Ramsey to Kirk Maughold. It is of large 
size, and conspicuously placed, but much weather-beaten and worn. 
It measures five feet in height, and is about two feet eight inches in 
width. It bears five raised bosses, in form of a cross, but no inscrip- 
tion. We were told, en passant, that the tradition connected with 
this cross, is that one night, ages ago, an old woman was returning 
home across the hill, carrying with her five balls of worsted, which 
had been spun from the wool of her sheep, when, a storm coming on, 
she could scarcely stand for the hurricane. In her desperation she 
cursed the wind for impeding her progress, and as a punishment was 
instantly turned into stone, the five balls of worsted being thrown 
violently against her, and there remaining fixed, as stony as herself, 





* Engraved in Cumming, plate I., fig. 2a and 20. 
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to the present day. This cross is said to have been removed to its 
present position from an adjoining field. 

One of the most interesting assemblages of crosses was that at 
Kirk Maughold, but here again, as at other places, time was too short 
to make more than a cursory examination of their more important 
features. The excavations which had been made in the churchyard for 
the purpose of tracing out the foundation of some early buildings ; the 
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remains of éarly interments which those excavations had disclosed ; 
the discovery of the gold coin (of which I shall speak later on) in con- 
nection with those interments ; and the other matters that were so 
abundantly brought before one’s notice, absorbed so much of the 
very limited time at disposal, that the crosses, over which days might 
profitably be spent, had to be content with only a regretful glance. 
Foremost amongst these is a beautiful slab, sculptured as usual 
with a shafted cross. It was formerly built into the bell-turret of 
the church, from which position it was removed some years back. The 
shaft is headed on each side by cross and circle ; the limbs of the 
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cross on the one side extending beyond the circle, and on the other, 
being kept within its circumference. On the first of these sides, the 
shaft, cable-moulded up its sides, is decorated with an intricate inter- 
lacing of eight cords filling up its entire body, in relief, and on each 
limb of the cross is a fret, composed of two oblong links and a lozenge 
interlaced with each other. The circle is ornamented with what is 
sometimes called step-moulding. The opposite side of the slab has 
the shaft of the cross decorated with what has already been called the 
“ring and chain-work ” pattern, very clearly developed ; the limbs of 
the cross have a similar fret to those on the other side; the centre 
being covered with interlacing, and the circle with a simple Guilloche 
pattern. On the edge are traces of runes, but they are undecipher- 
able. The engravings, here reproduced from the description by my 
late friend, Mr. Cumming, are not, unfortunately, accurate in all 
their details. 

Next, is a slab about four feet six inches in length, by about 
twenty-two inches in width, bearing a shafted cross, from which the 
ornamentation has almost disappeared ; the circle at the head is richly 
decorated with interlacing. The sculptured figures on this are of 
a peculiar character, and remind one forcibly of some of the sculp- 
tured stones of Scotland. At the bottom of all, on each side the 
shaft of the cross, is a rudely carved representation of an animal ; 
above these, on each side, a mounted horseman, the one bare-headed, 
the other wearing a conical helmet ; above these, as dividing them by 
a line from the figures above them, are simple knots ; and above 
these are two figures seated in antique chairs, facing towards the 
cross. Behind the neck of each is a triangular object, which some 
have supposed to be a cowl, or hood, but which is probably simply 
the projecting rest, or attempt to represent the canopy, of the chair 
itself. It is here engraved on plate X., fig. 1. 

A third slab (plate XL, fig. 2) is remarkable as differing in 
character from others in the island. It is exceedingly rude in the 
carving, and bears uncouth figures of a man and some nondescript 
animals. It is built into the wall over the east window, and is six 
or seven feet in length. 

Another carved stone, of somewhat analogous character, is built 
into the wall over the doorway at the west end, the parts exposed 
being about five feet long by one foot wide. So far as is discernible, 
the stone (according to Mr. P. Kermode, who has kindly sent me a 
few words upon it) bears “a robed figure, with peaked beard, facing 
what looks like a crozier, the head of which is turned underneath the 
figure. On the other side the crozier the stone has an interlaced 
carving. Below this and the head of the crozier are figures of stags 
and hounds. The two stags are broken off in the midst of their 
bodies ; this, and the appearance of the edge of the stone, show that 
at one time it must have been of greater width. Possibly the other 
fragment may some day be found in the walls at no great distance ; 
the stone is the ordinary blue schist.” I had no opportunity of 
examining this stone, but my impression certainly is that what my 
friend takes to be a crozier is simply the curved base of one side 
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of the shaft of a cross, of analogous character to the large one in 
front of the church gates of Kirk Michael ; the interlacing of the 
shaft being also of similar character to that. It appears to me that 
the slab has been broken in two down the middle of the shaft, and 
that there are still, over the head of the robed figure, indications of 
the circle and of a limb of the head of the cross itself. Should the 
other part of the slab ever be discovered, I think it will be found to 
bear a similar curved crozier-like objeet, but turned in the opposite 
way; the completion of the interlacing ; a corresponding human 
figure, or other device ; and the other halves of the animals at the 
foot ; possibly, ulso, the cross-and-circle head of the cross may yet be 
exhumed, and so complete a very interesting slab. 
Another remarkable example, removed hither from a Treen chapel, 
on the estate of Ballafayle, has the cross within a plain circle, beautifully 
composed of interlaced knots, 
with Guilloche circles in the 
centre. On the shaft is a 
rudely-carved, undraped human 
figure, with long beard, and 
legs expanded, but there is 
no other device or ornament. 


es i i 


) , Another slab, of simple 
1) design, bears (probably on each 


side) the usual shafted cross, 
with cross and circle head, the 
upper limb of the cross being 
considerably elongated, and 
the shaft tapering upwards. 
- In the centre is an incised 

F circle, and an incised line runs 

a, round the whole. 

Ny Yet another, and this one 
of somewhat rare occurrence, 
bears the same remarkable 
combination of crosses as is 
found only, as far as I am 
aware, on one or two other 
examples, although the device 
appears on other classes of 
objects. On it is the usual 
form of cross with circle, at 
the head of the stone, while 
at the foot is a lesser circle 
enclosing a cross ; from it rises 
the sbaft of the larger cross. 
The symbolism of the two 
crosses thus conjoined by the 

shaft—the one being upun a circle, and the other within one—has 

given rise to much conjecture, into the consideration of which it is 
not, in this place, necessary to enter. Traces of interlacing are 
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slightly visible, as they are also on another much worn example near 
at hand. This slab bears a tall shaft, with cross-and-circle head, the 
limbs of the cross extending beyond the circle to the edges of the 
stone. 

Differing in many respects in its general design and some of its 
ornamentation, is the sculptured stone on the village green, near the 
churchyard gate. This stone, which is of large size and uninscribed, 
bears on one side an unshafted cross, covering its entire surface, and 
with central circle. On the upper limb is a human figure, and on 
the lower one another ; and the space between the limbs is decorated 
with guilloche and other patterns. The other side of the slab is 
divided into two compartments ; the upper, an upright oblong square, 
bearing an unshafted cross, whose limbs extend in each direction to 
the border by which it is surrounded. In the centre is the usual 
circle, and the space between the limbs is filled in with carving. The 
lower compartment has figures of animals, a mounted horseman, and 
other ornamentation, and the edges of the slab are also richly carved. 
This cross, for a tracing of which I am indebted to Miss Kermode, 
forms plate IX. of Cumming’s work. 

Another sculptured stone, I am informed by Mr. P. Kermode, 
‘* forms the lintel of an outhouse to a cottage, and is thickly coated 
with whitewash. It appears to bear some kind of knot work, and also 
a sword or dagger.” A fragment, also, from this locality, is preserved 
in the government office at Douglas. It was taken from an ancient 
burial place in Ballagilley, belonging to the Rev. 8. N. Harrison, in 
1868. It bears the forepart of the figure of a boar, in strong relief. 
There is also another, preserved in King William’s College, which 
was found in a heap of stones near Maughold churchyard, and was 
taken to the college by Mr. Cumming. Of these, I shall probably 
have more to say on another occasion. 

In the churchyard of this, which I think I may venture to call 
“cruciferous locality,” is also a remarkably good, low headstone 
cross ; the limbs of the cross extending to, and being confined within, 
the raised outer rim of the circle. : 

Two other crosses, of-a much later date, remain to be noticed. 
One of these is, I presume, an ancient gable-cross from the church. 
It is much weather-worn, but there are, apparently, some faint traces 
of cusping and figure still discernible. The other is the village cross, 
known as ‘‘ Maughold Cross,” outside the churchyard gates, and 
which I have reason to believe is the finest, most interesting, and 
most perfect of any erection of the kind in the Island, The base is 
square and consists of a griece of three steps. From this rises the 
shaft, five feet high, square at bottom and top, but.chamfered up its 
length into an octagonal form. Immediately above the moulding 
of the square capital are four shields, one on either face, and 
from these rise two canopied niches, back to back, which are again 
surmounted at their sides by two shields. The canopies, one of 
which is cinquefoil, and the other trefoil, cusped, are elegantly 
crocketed and finialed ; in one is a sculptured representation of the 
crucifixion of our blessed Lord, and in the other the blessed Virgin 
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with the infant Christ. On the other two sides are, respectively, a 
kneeling figure, and a design of foliage. The shields above them 
bear, the one a Tudor rose, and the other, apparently, three oak 
leaves and a chief 
wavy. The four 
shields beneath 
the canopies bear 
respectively: 
that under our 
Saviour, the 
three legs con- 
joined, being the 
arms of Man, the 
spur rowels being 
of enormous size ; 
that under our 
blessed Lady, the 
ring of eternity 
surmounted by a 
cross and enclos- 
ing a cinquefoil ; 
the one under 
the kneeling 
figure ‘‘an open book with a tassel 
hanging from it”; and the opposite 
one “a chalice.” 

Of the church and churchyard of 
Kirk Maughold—wherein this marvel- 
lous assemblage of crosses exist, and 
within whose boundary the excava- 
tions were made, and the gold coin, 
yet to be described, discovered—and of the magnificent spread of 
open country by which it is surrounded, I am enabled, again through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Brown, to give the accompanying engraving. 
Bounded in the distance by North Barrule and other mountains, and 
showing dotted about in the broad expanse of country, the outlying 
villages and hamlets, and almost innumerable farms and whitened 
homesteads, the scene is one of great extent and of such surpassing 
wildness and beauty, as no limner can well portray. “ To the right 
of the picture is the vicar’s glebe, with an extensive patch of 
blossoming gorse on the steep side of the hill projecting into the 
well-cultivated fields, while through the corn may here and there be 
seen the dark edges of the rock out-cropping in unlooked-for places. 
To the left, the hills stretch away on the horizon, till bounded by 
the rocky coast—the lovely, though dangerous, bay of Port Mooar, 
forming an indentation which, with its reefs and rocky projections, 
give it an unspeakable charm, whether in a grand equinoctial storm, 
when the furious waves send solid patches of froth and foam high 








-over the rocks, and far over the inland fields ; or on a delightful June 


day, such as the one on which our visit was paid, when the intense 
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blue of the calm water is relieved by the sparkling ripple of the 
ever-present white edge of spray, and enlivened by many a sail of 
white or varied shades of brown.” 

Other crosses and sculptured slabs in the Island were not visited ; 
these include, I believe, excellent examples at Kirk Andreas, at 
Onchan, and at other places, of much the same general character as 
those I have here noted. 

I cannot close this part of my paper, in which I have endeavoured 
to throw together some few notes upon such of the ancient crosses 








as came under my notice in the Isle of Man, without adding a 
word of praise and of warning—praise, to the Manx people for the 
care they haye taken of these treasures of early art which have come 
down to them as precious heir-looms from long past ages, and from 
ancestors who lived and fought and died for their land—warning, 
against danger that may arise from wanton injury by those who are 
alien to the Island, and only come there as holiday-makers and folly- 
seekers. 

I will venture to affirm that no genuine Manxman—so high an 
opinion have I formed of them during my visit, and so much direct 
evidence have I seen of the care that is taken—and, equally cértain, 
no Manxwoman or child, would wilfully and knowingly damage any 
of these singular and valuable remains of antiquity which they love 
and cherish as precious heir-looms left to them for conservation by 
their most distant ancestors; venerate for their age and for the 
names and symbolisms they bear; and reverence with an almost 
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superstitious awe. If harm does come to them, beyond that of fair 
wear and tear of time and weather, it will not be at the hands of 
Manx people, but at those of the “‘trippers,” excursionists, and 
holiday-seekers, who infest the Island, and bring into it demoralisation 
and injury. 

The crosses I have been describing, and innumerable other objects of 
antiquity, indigenous to, and spread about on, the Island, are a precious 
charge left to the safe keeping of the people, and for whose preservation 
each man, woman, and child, should feel personally responsible. They 
are landmarks in the history of the Island, links in the great unbreak- 
able chain that binds the past with the present and the future, and direct 
messages from those who have gone before to us of the present day, 
and to those countless and unknown generations by whom we are to 
be succeeded. We receive them simply as stewards, and it is our 
bounden duty to see that they shall pass on, uninjured, into the 
hands of those by whom we of the present day shall be followed. 

Let me beg of Manxmen—and not only Manxmen, but men of our 
own bigger Island, who need the hint much more than they—to look 
upon the past, the present, and the future, as they do upon a simple 
matter that occurs to them on every day of their lives. Let them 
suppose themselves standing upon one of the heights of their own 
loved and glorious Island, where the broad expanse of ocean, with an 

‘unbroken horizon, is spread out before them. To the front that 
horizon is distinctly perceptible, but to the left, and again to the 
right, it merges imperceptibly into the sky, and all is haze— 
impenetrable to the sight, and lost in distance. Presently, to the 
left, the faintest possible supposition of a speck is detected in the 
midst of the haze, and as it progresses gradually onward, becomes 
more and more discernible, and so increases in size and importance, 
that at length it is distinctly recognisable as a life-and-treasure- 
bearing ship. Ere long it passes at their feet, and they are enabled 
to learn from whence it comes, receive the messages it brings, and 
add to its freight their own records, and those of the age and people 
in and among whom they live, and thus send them on into the 
unknown future, to encourage, enlighten, and instruct those unborn 
generations and unknown ages which are yet to come, From the 
past, the first germs of knowledge are received; to it, and to the 
argosy by whom it is borne, we owe all we know; and it behoves us 
to let the germs we have received pass intact, along with our own 
reasenings upon them, to those who are yet to come. 

The relics of long-past centuries spread over the Island are the 
work of the direct ancestors of the people who still inhabit it, and 
record the deaths and in some instances the occupations and family 
connections of those in whose memory they were so lovingly placed. 
They are messages and records of the dead, from the dead, and 
demand care and preservation at the hands of the living of every 
class, and in every locality. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON SOME SEPULCHRAL SLABS RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
ON THE SITE OF HULTON ABBEY, Co. STAFFORD. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. WALTER SNEYD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Hutton Assy, on the site of which the sepulchral slabs carefully 
drawn on plates XII., XIII., and XIV., have just been discovered, was 
founded in the year 1219, by Henry de Audley, and cempleted 
and endowed in 1228. It was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Benedict according to whose rule the monks lived, and All Saints, 
and was founded for the use of an order of Cistercian monks. 

The Audleys were, at that period, one of the great families of the 
district, and in addition to Heleigh Castle—a strong fortress, the ruins 
of which, crowning a wooded height, near to the village of Madeley, 
and some eight miles distant from Hulton Abbey, may still be seen— 
they possessed the Red Castle, at Hawkstone, in North Shropshire, 
and many other manors and lands. But throughout all the broad 
acres once the possessions of the Lords of Audley, no fairer spot on 
which to raise a religious house than the valley of the Trent, where 
the Abbey of Hulton stood, may be found. Built at the foot of the 
western slope of Baddeley Edge, one of the brown rocky moorlands 
of North Staffordshire, and nestling among fair meadows and gardens, 
within a stone’s throw of the River Trent, the stately Abbey of 
Hulton, reared by the pious Audley, was in its day the centre of a 
great religious and social life, and an ornament of which the shire 
was proud. 

In a foot note in Erdeswick’s survey of Staffordshire, by Harwood, 
it is stated that this abbey, called by Erdeswick ‘ Hilton,” was 
founded in 1223 by Henry de Audley, near his Castle of Heleigh, 
and endowed by him with lands in pure and perpetual alms. Whilst 
this abbey was in the patronage of the Audley family, the monks had 
from them numerous donations, particularly from Elizabeth, relict of 
Nicholas, the last Lord Audley of his line. By her will, dated Sept. 
80th, 1400, she bequeathed her body to be buried in the choir of this 
abbey, in her husband’s tomb, and gave also to the monks 400 marks 
to buy lands for their own use. At its foundation in 1219 by Henry 
de Audley, the abbey was moderately well endowed, but soon became 
very wealthy. Gradually lands in the district were acquired, as well 
as estates in other counties, and among its benefactors were Harvey, 
Baron Stafford, who granted lands in Normacott, in North Stafford- 
shire, and the Lady Elizabeth, above mentioned, through whom an 
extensive estate in Lincolnshire came into its possession. 

With respect to the burial of the Audleys at this abbey, we have 
information which points to the fact that James Audley, the hero of 
Poictiers, was buried here. 

The will of James, Lord Audley, runs thus :—‘‘ My body to be 
buried in the Choir of my Abbey, at Hulton, before the High Altar, 
and I desire there may be about my corpse five great tapers, and that 
five morters of wax be burned on the day of my burial. And also 
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that £40 be then distributed to poor people to pray for my soul, and 
to the monks of Hulton Abbey £10 to pray for my soul.” 

Then comes the will of Nicholas, the son of the above, and husband 
of Lady Elizabeth :—“ My body to be buried in the Church of our 
Abbey of Hulton, at the end of my father’s tomb, in a marble tomb, 
as my father hath.” 

For three hundred and fifteen years did this abbey flourish, from 
the time of its foundation to its surrender, in 1588, to King Henry 
VIIL During this time little is known either of its abbots or 
its monks, but many of them bore names the same as those now 
found in the district. The deed which gives up Hulton Abbey 
to the king, purports to be of the free-will of the monks ; this, of 
course, was only form. Ward, in his “ History of Stoke-upon-Trent,” 
gives the names of those who signed the surrender, consisting of the 
abbot, Edward Wilkins, and eight monks, and these were the last 
monks of the old abbey. Inthe same work may also be found an 
engraving of the seal of the abbey, attached to the Charter of 
Surrender. All, however, were not turned adrift, for we find in “The 
History of Abbies,” published in 1719, that the abbot, Edward Wilkins, 
had a pension bestowed upon him of twenty poundsa year. Four 
other monks remained in charge of the monastery so late as 1558 ; 
the last of the four being Jeffry Heath. 

As is well-known, all the possessions of the abbey came into the 
hands of the king, who did not, however, keep them long. Large 
grants of the lands of Hulton Abbey were made to Sir Edward Aston, 
of Tixall, who gave some trifle in exchange, and the property appears 
to have been retained by the Aston family till about the year 1618, 
when it was purchased by Ralph Sneyd, Esquire, from Sir Walter 
Aston, of Tixall, Bart. (afterwards Lord Aston), the great grandson 
of Sir Edward, to whom the lands were originally granted by the 
king. Since this time the Hulton Abbey lands have remained in the 
possession of the Sneyds of Keele, of whose estate they now form 
a part. 

‘The Foundation Charter of Hulton Abbey will be found in Dug- 
dale’s “‘ Monasticon,” which contains, however, very little further 
information respecting it, and up to the beginning of the year 1884, 
nothing was known with certainty as to the exact site and extent of 
the monastic buildings, as every wall has long ago been thrown down, 
and the stones carried away, doubtless for use elsewhere in ordinary 
buildings. Early in the spring of the present year, however, the 
Reverend Walter Sneyd, of Keele Hall, the owner of the land which was 
known to be the site of the abbey, determined to make some research 
by excavating on the spot, and the most interesting results have 
attended the work. Not only have the beautifully worked sepulchral 
slabs which illustrate the present number of the “ Retiquary ” been 
discovered, as well as many interesting flooring tiles, fragments of 
painted window glass, and pottery, but the whole of the foundations 
of the abbey, its church, chapter house, living rooms, and cloisters 
have been laid bare. Nearly all the foundations of the external and 
internal walls, and the bases of several magnificent pillars have been 
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found in their proper positions, and just as they were put in by the 
workmen nearly seven hundred years ago. During the work of 
excavation, it has been found that a farm-house, now standing, was, 
many years back, most unfortunately, built right across the chancel 
of the church, and that the back wall of the outbuildings stands 
nearly where the high altar should be looked for, and probably covers - 
the spot of earth where rest the bones of the heroic James, Lord 
Audley, and others of his line. 

No vestige of the “marble tomb,” before the high altar, men- 
tioned in the will of the Baron Nicholas, can be discovered, but the 
hollowed-out stone coffin or tomb of more than one of the monks has 
been brought to light, with its sculptured cover of stone, and it is to 
these slabs, which are engraved in the present number, that the 
attention of the readers of the “ Rexiquary” is now drawn. Curiously 
enough, with the exception of one slab, nearly the most rudely 
executed, all the stones now represented were found out of position, 
and not in any immediate connection with the graves they once 
covered. The one slab referred to when found still covered the stone 
tomb or coffin containing the bones of a former inmate of the abbey. 
This tomb or coffin was built up of several stones. It was about 
14 inches deep, and was hollowed out to fit exactly the head and 
shoulders of the dead, and narrowed towards the feet. The whole 
was let into the ground, and covered by the slab, under that portion 
of the building which appears to-have been the chapter-house. The 
bones were not disturbed, and after the carving or chasing on the 
slab had been carefully copied, everything was replaced in its original 
position. The graves or coffins, of which the rest of the slabs once 
formed the covers, have been long ago disturbed, probably in the 
search for building materials, or perhaps in the hope of finding 
valuables ; and the most interesting and best executed of them, when 
found, formed the bottom of an old drain. It will, no doubt, bo 
remarked that the carving on these slabs varies a good deal in 
character, and probably in date. While some of the designs are 
- merely rudely incised, the ornamentation on others is raised, and the 
work is well executed and finished, though the general design of the 
devices is pretty much the same in all, and such as is usually found 
on similar slabs of like date. Far before the rest in interest, and also 
in design and workmanship, is the slab which seems to have marked 
the last resting-place of a monk, eminent as an architect, perhaps the 
designer of the abbey itself. On this stone may be seen to-day, as 
shown on plate xii., fig. 1, as sharp almost in outline as when it left 
the hand of a mason, a sculptured design, showing in detail the symbols 
of the architect’s and builder's craft, nearly such tools as are used 
among our workmen of to-day. Here are the square, the straight edge, 
and the hammer of the departed brother; and the skill which has 
evidently been bestowed on the careful execution of these symbols, 
and the general ornamentation of the stone, would seem to say to us 
that this memorial of one gone before has been a true labour of love 
—perhaps the tribute of a sorrowing pupil to a well-loved master, or 
the outcome of a life-long friendship between brothers, alike of 
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the same craft and order, severed all too scon. Who can tell us 
now? The sculptured stone alone remains, and speaks to us to-day 
across the ages, of a man’s life-work, and of brotherly love, and of 
sorrow, and of remembrance, and of death, all human, and also of 
the peace and hope beyond. It is thought that the discovery of this 
slab cannot fail to be of great interest to all antiquaries. 

With the exception of the one stone which was replaced in its 
original position after being copied, all these slabs and the other 
relics which have been found, including many pieces of worked stone, 
segments of arches, etc., have been removed to Keele Hall for safety, 
by Mr. Sneyd, under whose direction these interesting excavations 
have been made. Mr. Sneyd also possesses a copy of an ancient 
terrier of the lands of Hulton Abbey, which has been in his family for 
many years. 

It is very gratifying to know that the interesting discoveries just 
made on the site of Hulton Abbey will be properly recorded, as Mr. 
C. Lynam, of Stoke-upon-Trent, who is well-known to many of our 
readers, has taken careful measurements of the whole of the founda- 
tions and walls, etc , which have been laid bare, and is preparing from 
them an exceedingly elaborate ground plan, which will show the 
abbey, with its church, and all other buildings, exactly in position. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the value and interest to archeologists 
‘in the district, and indeed elsewhere, of such a plan as this; and it 
is believed that Mr. Lynam will shortly give to the public the result 
of his labours. 

The slabs on plates xii., xiii, and xiv., are drawn to a scale of 
one inch to a foot. All those on plate xiv. are incised, as is also the 
smaller fragment, fig. 5, on plate xiii; the remainder have the 
devices in relief. 

The “ Leather Bottél,” an engraving of which illustrates Mr. 
Jewitt’s paper in this number of the “ Retiquary,” is also in Mr. 
Sneyd’s possession at Keele Hall. It has been preserved in a farm- 
house on Mr. Sneyd’s estate, immediately adjoining Hulton Abbey, 
from time immemorial, and it has been handed down for many 
generations as a relic of the abbey. The tenant of the farm gave it 
to Mr. Sneyd a few yearssince. No explanation has at present been 
given of the monogram ND which appears on each of the four 
quarters of the cross stamped on the sides of the “‘ bottél.” The 
probability, of course, is that these letters are simply the initials of the 
maker of the bottle. 

Ropert GILL. 


Keele. 
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NOTICE OF THE OPENING OF A CELTIC TUMULUS 
ON SNAEFELL, IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


BY PHILIP M. 0. KERMODE. 





Havine heard that a Tumulus was being opened on the side of 
Snaefell* by some men in search of stones for building a wall there, 
the Rev. W. Kermode, with the Rev. S. N. Harrison and others, on 
the 11th September, 1883, visited the spot, which was on the S. W. side 
of Snaefell, about 200 yards below the mountain road, on the edge of 
one of the steep banks of a small gully running into the stream 
between Snaefell and Pen-y-pott. Thesite was more hemmed in than 
seems usually to have been selected for such a purpose. 

The height of the Tumulus, which was rounded, and without a 
depression on the top, would be about four feet, and considering its 
exposed position and great age, it must originally have been much 
higher. Its diameter at base would be about 16 feet. At the N.W. 
side it had been partially excavated by the men, who showed us two 
flat stones about a foot square; these, I understood, they had found, 
the one below, the other above, other flat stones which were set on 
edge, the whole forming a sort of small cist. That which had been 
at the bottom had a distinct cross mark on it,t the other was scored 
with many scratches, but these latter may very well have been made 
by natural causes apart from human agency. 

On further excavating this corner of the tumulus, fragments of 
baked clay were found, but in such a state as to render it hardly 
possible to say what kind of vessel had been once deposited there. 
Mr. Harrison picked up a hollow cylindrical tube of baked clay, about 
two inches in length, with one end curved at right angles, which 
looked not unlike a portion of a handle of a vase. It was filled with 
earth. A layer of ashes (apparently of gorse, &c.) was also discernible. 

Shortly after this, the Rev. W. Morris and myself having arrived 
at the spot, caused the work to be continued on the other side. Near 
the centre of the mound, at a depth of a few inches only, the spade 
presently brought to light a flat stone, which proved to be one of a 
top layer, at the corner of a well-built wall—running about east— 
composed of flat stones carefully laid with sods between them. On 
removing the soil a chamber was disclosed, about five feet in length by 
two and a half in breadth, the height of the walls outside being about 
two and a half feet. It rested on soil, but not the original level, and 
appeared to have had no covering of stone (but about the middle of 
the chamber near the eastern end a large flat stone was on edge, a 
corner of which had appeared above the surface before excavating) ; 
it was filled with soil, neither bones, teeth, nor anything else being 
observed. Other apparent portions of wall were met with below the 
level of this chamber, and at different angles; they were all carefully 
built of large flat stones, aid, not on edge, and sods between. 





* Lhergyrhenny, about 1,000 feet above sea-level. 

+ Now in possession of Rev. E. B. Savage. This Tumulus on Snaefell some- 
what resembles a Swiss one as depicted in Waring’s Rude Stone Monuments 
(plate xxx., fig. 4), taken from Bonstetten’s work on ‘‘ Swiss Antiquities.” 
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At about the natural level of the ground, appeared a layer of 
ashes (apparently of wood, gorse, and heath), about an inch in thick- 
ness; below this were flat stones resting on the natural soil. In 
places here and there, were “nests” of broken red quartz of small 
size ; a8 we got nearer to the part first excavated, very small frag- 
ments of red clay, possibly chips of an urn, or vessel of some 
description, were mingled with the ashes. The stones, unhewn slabs 
of clay-slate, many of which were as large asa man could well lift, 
were such as might have been rolled down from the hill above, and 
some, evidently water-worn, might have been brought from the stream 
below. To have collected them all in that particular spot, would 
have been a matter of some trouble, and to have heaped up afterwards 
such a mound of earth would, even in these days, have been no easy 
task. 





Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, &c. 


MEDIEVAL MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. * 


No living man, we were | believe, is more, if even so, capable of speaking emery | 
on the subject of our old castles and their internal and external arrangements, bot 
for offensive, defensive, and domestic pu , than Mr. George Clark, and he is 

‘justly looked upon as an authority reliable and trustworthy in every particular. 

e volumes now issued consist of a series of papers upon the more ancient, 
celebrated, and typical castles of this kingdom which have from time to time been 
communicated by him to the Transactions of various Learned Societies, and to serials 
devoted to archeological and architectural subjects. They are, one and all, well 
considered, full of valuable information, and replete with data of the most important 
and valuable character. The introductory portion is devoted to the consideration of 
earth-works of the post-Roman and English periods; the castles of England at the 
Conquest and under the Conqueror ; the political value of castles under the successors 
of the Conqueror ; the political influence of castles in the ~~ of Henry II.; the 
castles of England and Wales at the later period of the XIIth century; the 
rectangular Keep of a Norman Castle; the Shell Keep; castles of the early English 
period ; and of the Edwardian or Concentric Castles. ese are all characterised by 
the most careful preparation, and may be looked upon as among the most useful and 
reliable essays on the subject which any work presents. Following these, are critical 
descriptions and historical accounts of various strongholds, arranged in alphabetical 
order and illustrated with a vast number of 6 vings. These accounts of the 
castles, so far as they go, are well put ther, and show how thorough and searching 
has been Mr. Clark’s examination of their features, their peculiarities, and their 
arrangements. His views of their defensive and other peculiarities are well-founded, 
and whatever opinions he expresses are well-matured, carefully thought-out, and may 
be accepted as the words of one in every way eompetent to speak with authority. 

We trust the author has yet in store for his ers other volumes of descriptions 
of the same class as those he has now given. We say this, because we find that so 
far as he has gone, such d old strongholds as Castleton, Codnor, Peel, Raby, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Berry Pomeroy, Totnes, and many others we could name are not 
included in the hundred castles so far described in these vol We d the 
continuation of the subject, so as to embrace the remainder of the venerable strong- 
holds of land, hitherto not touched upon by him, to the author’s consideration. 
Treated in the same lucid and masterly manner as the others have been by him, the 
remaining hundred or more would be a boon indeed to all interested in the subject. 
While giving the work these brief, but we trust cordial, words of praise, we cannot 
but note the grave omission of an Index. Surely, if ever a book required a full and 
copious index, it is this; and the want of it destroys half its value, and renders it 
ees a work of reference. We trust this omission will be rectified in future 

itions. 

* Medieval Architecture in England. By Geo T. Clark. London: Wyman & 
Sons, Great Queen Street. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 492 and 548. 1884. Illustrated. 
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SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES—THE IRON AGE. * 
HavIne on a former occasion spoken of the first part of Dr. Anderson’s learned and 
most important work, ‘‘Scotland in Early Christian Times ”’—a work whose value 
and excellence it is impossible to over estimate—we approached his present volume 
with the pleasurable anticipation of a rich treat instore, and that treat we found even 
to surpass our most sanguine expectations. fF aultless in arrangement, clear in 
reasoning, excellent in its illustrations, and evincing on maps page a depth of 
research and a profound knowledge of every branch of the subject, the work is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most learned and valuable contributions yet made to the 
literature of the important pw to whose consideration its contents are devoted. 
The general headings are “ Christian and Pagan Burial—Viking Burials ;” “ Northern 
Burials and Hordes,” in which some highly interesting steatite urns, penanular 
brooches, armlets, torques, and other objects are given, including some fine examples of 
rune-inscribed stones, and, what is of pecular significance and iuterest, a hood of the 
Viking period, found in the peat moss in the parish of St. Andrews, Orkney. This 
h we are told, is of a coarse woollen fabric, woven with a peculiarly twilled texture, 
and decorated with a long fringe of pendent and knotted cords, formed by twisting 
the doubled end of a thread with two ge threads of the warp. It measures 
82 inches in height, and 17 in greatest width, the fringe being 15 inches in depth, 
and the border to which it is attached, 3 inches. The form of the hood, as carefully 
shown on Dr. Anderson’s admirable engraving, is very striking, and is a valuable 
addition to our store of knowledge of ancient costume. Next we have “The Celtic 
Art of the Pagan Period,” in which again some remarkable objects are described and 
illustrated ; amongst these, a bronze mask-like object, “ somewbat resembling the 
frontal of a horse,” from which rise two tall, highly decorated, curved horns, which is 
wisely considered to be part of such a helmet as Diodorus Siculus thus describes as 
part of the military equipment of certain Gallic tribes, “ Bronze helmets, with lofty 
jections rising out of them, which impart a gigantic appearance to the wearers, 
‘or upon some are fixed pairs of horns, upon others the s of birds and beasts 
wrought out of the same metal.” ‘This singular object, found in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and another bronze mask in form of a swine’s head, found in Banffshire, are but two 
out of a large number of varied examples of early art fully treated of in this most 
important chapter. The next division of the work is entirely devoted to “The 
Architecture of the Brochs,” and this followed by “The Brochs and Their Contents.”’ 
Then we have an admirable dissertation upon ‘“ Lake-Dwellings, Hill-Forts, and 
ay ong i and the objects found within or about them, which brings the volume 
to a close. e repeat that this is one of the most valuable, learned, and useful of 
works yet added to the series so admirably issued by Mr. David Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, to whom the best thanks of the whole archzological world is eminently due. 

e are glad to find that Dr. Anderson’s next volumes will be devoted to a similar 
treatment of the antiquities of Scotland in the Bronze and Stone Ages. We shall 
look for their appearance with anxiety ; as we shall also for the receipt of the second 
volume of his ‘‘ Scotland in Early Christian Times.” 

* Scotland in Pagan Times—The Iron Age (Rhind Lectures in Archswology for 
1881). By Joseph Anderson, LL.D., Keeper of the National Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 314. Illustrated. 





WOOD ENGRAVINGS AT THE INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY EXHIBITION. 
IN a brief notice in ‘‘ Forestry,” evidently written by some one who is totally un- 
acquainted with the art about which he writes, we perceive it is stated, in reference 
to an exhibit ‘‘ intended to illustrate, in the delicacy of the work, the suitability of the 
box tree for this species of art industry,” that “ the beautiful colour of the wood, taken 
in conjunction with the extreme closeness of the grain when cut transversely, place 
it far in advance of the cherry, pear, or any other tree yet discovered,” and that “ Mr. 
Paterson’s exhibits prove beyond doubt the object he in view, viz., the suitability 
of the box tree for engraviog purposes.” To those who are ignorant of the matter 
it would seem by this paragraph that Mr. Paterson had discovered that ‘“‘ box” was 
better for engraving purposes than pear, cherry, or other woods, and that his object 
in making this exhibit was to bring forward that discovery, and assert for “ box”’ its 
po are but proper position among woods for the xyiographic art. So far from 
this being the case, Senwend, except for the very coarsest avd commonest of sub- 
jects for “ patter,” or “ posting-bill” Bm paces is, and for generations has been, uni- 
versally used by every engraver; and the preparation of the wood is, and long has 
been, an important trade. We ourselves can personally answer for more than sixty 
years’ constant and invariable use of box-wood in engraving, and it. is, therefore, 
rather late for the avowed “ object” of an exhibitor to be the showing ‘‘ the suit- 
— of - box tree for engraving purposes” as though, forsooth, that was a new 

iscovery 
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THE HISTORY OF OLD DUNDEE.* 
WE have before us a work at once important, interesting, and well executed, to which 
we desire to call special attention. It is a history of the grand old burgh of Dundee, 
during one of the most stirring periods of its domestic annals, told from its records 
themselves, and ae in a manner that shows its compiler, Mr. Alexander Maxwell, 
to have been master of his subject, and to have thoroughly understood the value of 
every reference to be found in the records he has so ane examined. His labours 
do him the highest credit, and the work he has produced is an honour to the town of 
which he will be looked upon as the historian. After an introductory chapter, all too 
brief though it may perchance be, on the early history of the burgh, Mr. Maxwell 
ives well written chapters on the Town Council, the Magistrates’ Court, and the 
uties and Privileges of Burgesses, and then passes on to a consideration of the old 
staple trade of the place, that of “ wool selling and cloth-making,” which was noticed 
by Billenden, soon after the close of the fifteenth century, as ‘‘ ye toun quhair we 
wer born, quhair mony vertews and lauborius ge arin makyng of claith ’—the 
“claith” then, and since, made being both woollen and linen. In the latter, in sail- 
cloth and the coarser, stronger, and more durable kinds, the burgh now stands pre- 
eminent over all others, both in quantity and quality, produced. Then we have the 
‘Flesh Market,” the arrangements as to ‘‘ Weights and Measures,” and the ‘‘ Supply 
of Coal,” from 1553 downwards, followed by the progress of repairs and rebuilding of 
the property in the town destroyed or injured by the English, when they plundered 
and burned it in 1548. Next, among other social matters, we have interesting chap- 
ters on the putting away of Beggars and Vagabonds, the Observance of the Sabbath, 
the order concerning which, in 1559, was ‘‘ that the Sunday be keepit in the medeta- 
tion of God’s word, and that na merchants, craftsmen, or hucksters open their buiths 
nor use ony manner of traffic, and in special that na fleshers brek flesh upon the 
samin. Also that na taverners, browsters, nor baxters open their buiths nor sell 
breid, wine, nor ale during the time of the preaching upon the Sunday; and 
quhasoever beis apprehendit doing the contrair sall pay eight shillings unforgiven ;” 
and the mere fact of keeping away from the preaching, forenoon or afternoon, was, 
@ year or two later, punishable with heavy fines, and he or she who “ hes nocht it to 
pay, sall stand four hours in the chocks” (i.¢., the Branks, concerning which much 
will be found in our first volume). This is followed by highly curious and interesting 
chapters on punishment for “‘ Drunkenness and night revellry,” ‘‘ Blasphemy and evil 
speech,” “ Fornication and Adultery,” in which cases the brank, the ducking stool, 
the collar and chain, the gyves, and the jougs, were brought into requisition, but 
without checking the evil. 

The assize of bread, ale, and other necessaries of life; the regulations of baxters, 
hucksters, chapmen, cadgers, and other dealers ; the markets, and modes and hours 
of sale ; the gaols, churches, chaplainries, wells, schools, and every other conceivable 
matter are also fully treated upon, as indeed is every possible point connected with 
the ecclesiastical, social, or political history of the town. The whole of the hundred 
and twenty, or thereabout, chapters into which the contents of the book are divided 
are full of valuable information and scraps of historical and other lore, pleasantly 
put together, and of telling (and in many instances particularly quaint) extracts from 
the Records, which have been carefully scanned page by page, line by line, and letter 
by letter, by its painstaking and indefatigable compiler. 

The period of Dundee history which is covered by this excellent work, is only one 
century, and since the time when the last of the entries in the Book of Record, which 
has been used was made, two other centuries have passed. These have been marked 
by many events of great importance, and have witnessed the on-growth and rapid 
extension of Dundee, the advancement of its trade, the opening out of its commerce, 
the improvement of the status and well-being of its inhabitants, and the enormous 
increase in its boundaries and its population, and we trust that Mr. Maxwell will 
continue his labours by producing a companion volume or volumes, in which may be 
found as graphically drawn, carefully detailed, and accurately prepared word-pictures 
of ‘‘ Modern,” as in this volume he has given of “ Old” Dundee. 

We must not fail to add that in an appendix is printed, for the first time, the 
** Book of the Church ”—#.e., the ‘‘ Inventory of all the Goods and Ornaments of the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Dundee, made and ordered by an honourable 
man, Henry of Fotheringhame, then Provost of Dundee, in the year of our Lord, 
1454,”’ and several other equally curious documents. The volume is carefully printed, 
and is, altogether, in matter, manner, typography, and paper, one of the most 
important of contributions to Scottish Topographical History. 

* The History of Old Dundee, narrated out of the Town Council Register, with 
additions from Contemporary Annals. By Alexander Maxwell, F.S.A., Scot. 
1 vol., 4to., pp.610. 1884. Dundee: William Kidd, Nethergate. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, Castle Street. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES IN BATH. * 
WE do not recollect having for a long time come across a book that in matter, 
manner, and other particulars has given us so much, and such genuine, pleasure as 
the-one before us, which, while it is a valuable contribution to general literature, is 
one of the most important additions yet made to that of the locality to whose sites it 
is devoted. Written in an easy, graceful, style, and exhibiting on every page indis- 
putable evidence of deep reading and of careful research, the whole volume 
a fascination that leads one to dip into it time after time, and to revel in the abun- 
dant anecdotes and scraps of lore presented on every page. No town ever took 
higher rank as a place of fashionable resort in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than Bath, whose houses became the residences, temporary or otherwise, 
of the most noted and notable men and women of the time, who flocked there season 
after season, and only left to give place to others of equal celebrity. Thus the houses 
of Bath, through being the temporary homes of ‘‘ Historic Characters,” became 
‘“* Historic Houses,” and had each and every of them a halo of personal associations 
cast around them that gave them an interest far beyond those of any other locality. 
To take these houses one after the other right through the city, ps point out those 
associations, has been the task Mr. Peach has imposed ou himself, and he has so far 
acquitted himself of his task lovingly and well. We shall take occasion, when the 
second series has made its appearance, again of speaking of this admirable work, and 
in the meantime content ourselves by giving it emphatic praise. 

* Historic Houses in Bath, and their Associations. By R. E. Peach. Bath: 
R. E. Peach, 8, Bridge Street ; London; Simpkin, Marshall,& Co. 1 vol.,pp.158. 1888. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. * 
Tuts delightful little book, first printed in 1822, and re-issued with much revision in 
1825, has now happily been again reprinted, and will be a boon indeed to thousands 
of readers at the present day. To us it seems an essential to every edition of the 
Waverley Novels yet issued, and we recommend its purchase not only as a companion 
volume to the novels, but asa book eminently worth reading for the amount of valuable 
and original matter it contains. 

* Illustrations of the Author of Waverley, being Notices and Anecdotes of Real 
Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to be described in his works. By 
Robert Chambers. Third edition. London and Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 
1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 184. 1884. 





OLD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—The second volume of this very nice and useful 
publication, edited by Mr. J. P. Briscoe, has just been issued, and is eminently worth 
adding to the library of every Nottinghamshire man. The contents are well varied 
and full of interest, and, being contributed by well-known men, are reliable for 
accuracy and careful preparation. Of some of the woodcut illustrations we can say 
nothing in praise, and can only regret that their wretched execution, as in the instance 
of the Stapleford Cross and one or two others, should be allowed to mar an otherwise 
extremely handsome and satisfactory volume. We trust Mr, Briscoe will make his 
** Old Nottingbamshire ” an annual volume, and that his venture may meet all the 
success it undoubtedly deserves. The work is published for the Editor by Mr. J. 
Derry, of Albert Street, Nottingham, and may also, we believe, be had from Mr. 
Briscoe, whose address is Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 





PICTURESQUE WALES. 
Havine for fully half a century had constant experience of the preparation and 
issue of Guide Books—one of our own being the oldest established annual in 
existence—we are entitled to speak with some , Bane of authority on the merits of 
such as come before us, and we have no hesitation in saying that for pleasantness of 
style of writing, amount of information entertainingly given, style of getting up and 
printing, and, above all, beauty of illustrations, we have seen none for a long time 
that will compare with Mr. Godfrey Turner’s ‘‘ Handbook of Scenery Accessible from 
the Cambrian Railways,’ which has just been officially published by Adams & Sons, 
of 59, Fleet Street. Illustrated with forty exquisite wood engravings, many of them 
full-page size, and all admirably chosen in subject, and drawn and engraved with the 
utmost care; two maps, beautifully printed in colours; three charming coloured 
chromo-lithographic views on the cover; and having nearly a hundred pages of letter- 
press well printed on toned paper of good quality, it is, undoubtedly, the best 
sixpennyworth yet produced. Gamey visitor in Wales ought to travel in every direc- 
tion by the ‘‘ Cambrian Railways,” and to have this “ Handbook ” as a guide to the 
places he visits. We commend it to travellers, to intending travellers, and even to 
‘ home-birds,”’ who by its aid can revel in beauties they are unable to fly to. 
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ANNALS OF THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND.* 


Tuts is an excellent and most useful book of reference, and can only have been com- 
piled with immense labour and deep research. Taking a range of time from 1686 to 
1876, and coutaining besides a scho ly dissertation on Anglican Orders, “an account 
of Archpriests, Prefects of Missions, Vicars Apostolic, and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in England and Scotland, from the extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign to the present day, it includes biographical notices of the 
various dignitaries, and an amount of information upon all matters connected with 
the subject, that is of incalculable service. The compiler, Dr. W. Maziere Brady, 
has done good service in the preparation of the work, which will be found valuable, 
not alone to Catholics, but to the general historian. 

* Rome, Tipografia della Pace, 1877. London: John Mozley Stark, 10, King 
William Street, Strand. 1 vol., royal 8vo., pp. 542. 1883. 





BRITISH MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS.* 


WE have already, as this important art-work progressed, called attention to its valuable 
character and p_ dente —~ t, and we have now, on its completion, the addi- 
tional pleasure of again speaking of its merits, and recommending it to our readers. 
‘The fifth and concluding part contains, besides other valuable matter, a well- 
written Introduction on Engraving in Mezzotinto, comprising the practice of the art, 
its discovery, its history in Europe generally and in England especially, colour in 
e vings, collectors and more noted collections, and a very useful list of publishers 
and printsellers. Thisjis followed by an appendix of descriptions of Earliest Speci- 
mens of Engravings in Mezzotinto, and by some hundreds of additions to the various 
divisions of the work. Next we have a copious and elaborately prepared “ Index of 
Painters,” with numbered references in every case to the prints catalogued and 
described in the work, followed by an equally carefully prepared ‘‘Index of Per- 
sonages,” which is of the utmost possible use to collectors, and for general reference. 
Another useful and commendable feature is the addition of an ‘‘ Index of Fancy and 
other Names,” attached to prints described, which are known, or supposed, to be 
rtraits. 

pore is impossible to over-estimate the value of Mr. Smith’s work, both to the print 
collector, the biographer, the genealogist and family historian, or to the general 
reader, and it is seldom indeed that any book deserves so cordial and emphatica meed 
of praise as it. Nothing is left undone, nothing is wanting, and, so far as we can see, 
no errors can be detected in the compilation, which must have been a labour of no 
ordinary kind, and one whicb but few besides Mr. John Chaloner Smith would have 
dared to enter upon, and none other could so well have accomplished. 

We perceive, by a printed notice before us, that a series of 125 portraits of persons 
mentioned in the work, have been taken by the autotype process, from the original 
mezzotinto engravings in the author's collection, for the purpose of being supplied to 
the subscribers to the book, as useful and valuable additions to its contents. We 
learn that only a very limited number of impressions are taken, and that to secure 
them the names of subscribers should be sent in early. As these illustrations will add 
immeasurably to the beauty and value of the volumes, we advise all those who have, 
or intend to have, the work, to secure the plates as well. We have not seen these 
autotype plates, but have no doubt they will be of the highest possible character, 
and, as sun-copies of the Mezzotints themselves, will in every way be equal to the 
originals. Subscribers’ names should be sent in to Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., 186, 
Strand, or 36, Piccadilly. 

* British Mezzotinto Portraits; being a Descriptive Catalogue of these 
Engravings from the Introduction of the Art to the Early Part of the Present 
a. BY John Chaloner Smith, B.A., &c. London: H. Sotheran & Co., 86, 
Piccadilly. 6 vols., Imp. 8vo. 








HORWICH: ITS HISTORY, LEGENDS, AND CHURCH. By Thomas 
Hampson. (Wigan: T. Wall, “Observer” Office). Though far from being a 
scholarly production, this work has a value peculiarly its own, as being a faithful 
record of scraps of information, gathered from every available source, concerning one 
village only, and the people by whom it has been inhabited. Extracts from Registers 
and from documents of every class, and particulars relating to property and family 
history, as well as legends current in the place, have all been made use of, and pre- 
sent a picture of village-life that has its c 8 for local readers; but its usefulness 
is sadly marred by the want of an index. 
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OLD YORKSHIRE.* 


Ir has always, hitherto, been with feelings of sincere pleasure that we have, year by 
year, called attention to Mr. Smith’s “ Old Yorkshire,” as volume after volume have 
appeared, but on the present occasion those feelings of gratification are deeply tin 
with regret, and that pleasure is tempered with genuine sorrow—not from any fall 
off in the character of the contents of the work itself; not from any fault of its 
talented and energetic editor; and not from any lack in the interest we take in its 
welfare, but simply because it contains an announcement that it is the last that may 
be expected—the close, in fact, of a work to whosecontinuation in the long future, we, 
in —- with all lovers of the grand old county, had looked with pleasure and with 
confidence. 

In his “ Preface” Mr. Smith tells us that in issuing this, the fifth and last volume, 
he ‘‘ desires to impress on his contributors and subscribers the fact that it is from no 
lack of support, either in the shape of contributions or subscriptions, that he is com- 
pelled to abandon the work. Circumstances over which he had no control have 
arisen, which will not admit of his devoting that time and attention to the work which 
alone can insure for it the maintenance in the future of that high position in the 
estimation of its readers, which in the past it has so happily attained.” Into those 
circumstances of increased, and, happily, ever increasing business and mercantile 
responsibilities and requirements, it is needless to enquire, and all that is left us to do 
is to express our sorrow that the work of his creating should have to be abandoned, 
but at the same time to offer him hearty thanks for what he has already done, and 
express an earnest hope that so soon as he can after a long, honourable, and success- 
fal career, throw off the trammels of business, he will again take up the publication, 
and continue it with the same zeal and ability as before. Yorkshire owes him a 
debt of gratitude for what he has done, and Yorkshire-men, he may rely on it, will 
crave for more at his hands whenever the time shall come for him again to devote 
his leisure to lite and antiquarian pursuits. 

The present, fifth volume its contents divided under the general heads of 
** Yorkshire Antiquities,” “Domestic Architecture,” “ Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 
** Authors,” “Songs and Ballads,” ‘‘Burials, and Burial Places,” “ Coins and 
Tokens,” ‘‘ Curious Customs,” “ Divines,” “ Educational Establishments,” ‘‘ Ancient 
Families,” ‘‘ Remote History,” ‘‘ Stately Homes,” “Religious Houses,” “ Manu- 
scripts,” “ Museums,” ‘‘ Musicians,” “ Parliamentary Representatives,” “ Crosses and 
Slabs,” and “ Worthies ;”’ the contributions are by men of acknowledged eminence ; 
and the illustrations, more than a hundred in number, profusely illustrate its pages. 
We shall take another occasion to quote some matters from its contents, and again to 
call attention to its merits, and to Mr. Smith’s valuable labours. In the meantime 
we commend “‘ Old Yorkshire ” to our readers, and advise those who have not already 
subscribed, at once to secure the complete work by applying to Mr. William Smith, 
the Editor, Osborne House, Morley, near Leeds. 

* Old Yorkshire. Endited by William Smith. London: Longman & Co. 


HISTORIE OF THE KING’S MANNOVR HOVSE AT YORK. By R. Davies, 
F.8.A. Illustrated with Etchings by A. Buckle, B.A. 1888. This is assuredly a 
book after one’s own heart— a book to delight in and to cherish, and to hold up to 
one’s friends as a treasure to be envied! Its twenty-four of letterpress, printed 
in clear type, on rough hand-made paper, contains an admirable account of the 
King’s Manor, formerly a Palace of the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York, and of the Stuart 
Kings; and its twelve plates give a plan and a series of exquisitely beautiful repre- 
sentations of the more noticeable features of the buildings themselves. These are— 
the north-east front of the Manor House ; St. Mary’s Abbey; the Manor House from 
the west ; entrance to Lord Huntingdon’s room; fireplace in the same ; principal 
entrance to the Manor House; entrance bearing the Wentworth Arms; an unused 
doorway ; doorway and staircase ; court-yard ; and, as a title page, a highly decorated 
doorway. ‘lhe etchings of these are masterly and artistic in the extreme, and show 
Mr. Buckle to be proficient in the art he has chosen. Published for the benefit of the 
Yorkshire School for the Blind, it has a double claim on the public—first, as an art- 
book eminently worth the having, and next, as the purchase money goes to so good 
and purely philanthropic an object as that of teaching the blind, we trust it will 
meet a ready and extensive sale. 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER (London ; Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row).—This is 
a worthy tribute to a worthy man, and right glad are we to see that so much has been 
done for his memory, and to put on permanent record the work he has done—work 
unequalled by few; surpassed by none! Seventy years of hard literary digging was 
John Payne Collier’s happy lot, and his pen, which he took up in his youth, was onl 
laid down at his death at ninety-four. Mr. Wheatley has done well to write this 
memoir, which will be cherished by all Collier’s friends. 
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EARLY BRITAIN.* 


WE have waited for the issue of the fourth volume of this series of admirable works 
before calling attention to the three by which it has been preceded, that we might 
speak of them as 4 whole; and we now, “in few words and brief,” give them emphatic 
commendation, and recommend them to our readers as eminently trustworthy and 
good. ‘‘ Celtic Britain” is from the pen of the Celtic Professor in the University of 
Oxford; ‘‘ Roman Britain,’ by that highest of authorities, the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth ; “‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain,” by Grant Allen; and ‘‘ Norman Britain,” by 
William Hunt—names that alone are sufficient to ensure that the work each one has 
undertaken shall be faithfully and enlightenedly carried out. “ All history,” remarks 
the writer of the last named volume, ‘‘is continuous,” and therefore it is that we, in 
this notice, class these four books together, and commend them as a continuous 
history of our own people and our own country from the very earliest periods down to 
that of the Norman Conquest and the changes it produced. The three former are 
perhaps, in many respects, better than this latest contribution to the series, but, taken 
as a whole, “ Early Britain” is a work of immense importance, and one that will be 
of permanent value to readers of every class. The four periods are, each one, well 
digested, and the treatment clear, concise, and scholarly in the extreme. They 
are safe and reliable guides to the student; and to the general reader have an 
aborbing interest that will make them highly acceptable. 

* Early Britain. (Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Norman). London: Society 
for —h Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo. 





DOUGLAS, IN THE ISLE OF MAN. Messrs. L. S. Dixon and Co., of 9, School 
Lane, Liverpool, have just issued, in a high and every way satisfactory style of 
chromo-lithography, a view, fifteen inches by ten, of this important, beautifully 
situated, and altogether most delightful of watering places, and by so doing have 
earned the thanks of residents and visitors alike. The pwnd which for softness of 

_ effect, beauty of colouring, and artistic finish, is all that can be desired, is taken from 
Douglas Head, and embraces a striking view of the whole town and bay from the 
“ Head” on one side, to Onchan Point on the other, with the grand back-ground of 
purple mountains rising up one behind the other in the far-off distance. We are 
much pleased with the execution of the picture, and commend it to every visitor to, 
and resident of, the Island—to the former as a pleasing souvenir of a sojourn at 
Douglas, and to the latter as a truthful representation of the town in which ‘“‘ they 
live and move, and have their being.” 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES (Northampton: Taylor 
and Son). The third Quarterly Part of this useful and very interesting publication, 
edited by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, is now before us, and deserves more than a 
passing notice. Parts I. and II. not having reached us, we can scarcely be expected 
to speak so fully of the publication from this odd number as if we had the previous 
ones before us. This, however, we can say, that the thirty or more contributions to 
the present number are of extreme interest, and of value, not only to Northampton- 
shire men, but to antiquaries generally. The publication is doing really good and 
useful work, and we cordially commend it to the support of our readers. 





MANX SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES.—Mr. Patterson, of the Studio, Ramsey, 
in the Isle of Man, has submitted to us some photographs of Manx localities which 
are of great beauty, and show that he is not only a skilful manipulator, but under- 
stands the true principles of art in the selection of points, and the arrangement of 
effect. ‘here isa peculiar softness and dreaminess about the mid-distance of the 
view from ‘* Lazy Seat,” and a charm in the foreground with its group of bays, that 
is eminently pleasing; and the Manx Cottage, at Sulby, with its happy-looking old 
Manx woman at her spinning-wheel, is one of the most charming of rustic “ bits” we 
have seen. The others sent to us are a lovely vignetted picture of Tholt-e-Will 
Bridge, in Sulby Glen, and a pretty wood scene at Claughbane. One of the best 
efforts in phot phy that has of late come under our notice is a sunset, in which 
the effect of light and shade, with the glow of molten gold almost perceptible in its in- 
tensity, is somewhat marvellous; as, in another, are the foam and spray of the 
troubled sea in “ Stormy Weather in Ramsey.” Mr. Patterson has also laid himself 
out commendably in the production of photographs of Manx antiquities. We advise 
all visitors to Ramsey to call at his studio and carry away with them a selection of 
views of the lovely spots they have visited and the objects of antiquity to which 
their attention has been directed. 
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ROYAL HISTORIC SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS. The first volume of the 
new series contains many papers of far more than average interest, and bears 
unmistakable evidence of the amount of jood and useful work the Society is doing. 
The papers are—“ History on the Face o( England,” by H. E. Malden ; ‘‘ The Early 
Intercourse of the Franks and Danes,” learnedly treated by Mr. Howarth; ‘‘ Notes 
on the Ligurians, Aquitanians, and Belgians,” by that high authority, Hyde Clarke ; 
“The ‘Iklik’ by Hamdani,” by Dr. Zerffi ; ‘‘ The English Acquisition and Loss of 
Dunkirk, &c.,” by the Rev. S. A. Swaine ; “‘ Historical Allusions in some English 
Poets,” by F.S. Fleay; ‘‘ Frederick II., of the House of Hohenstaufen,” by Canon 
Pennington ; “‘ The Iberian and Belgian Influence and Epochs in Britain,” by Hyde 
Clarke; “ Political Lessons in Chinese History,” by Sir R. Temple and Sir T. Wade; 
“ Pestilences,” by J. F. Palmer ; ‘‘ Hungary, under King Matthias Hunyady, surnamed 
Corvinus,” by Dr. Zerffi; “‘ Personal Traits of Mahratta Brahman Princes,” by Sir 
Richard Temple; “The Conquest of Norway by the Ynglings,” by Mr. Howarth; 
‘* Bridges, their Historical and Literary Associations,” by Cornelius Walford ; and 
“The Keltic Church and English Christianity,”” by the Rev. Wm. Dawson. The 
mere enumeration of the above titles show what high classes of subjects are 
treated upon, and the names of the writers are, in each instance, sufficient guarantee 
for the masterly way in which those subjects, under their care, will be treated. We 
are glad to see that a new feature, that of “ Bibliographical Notices ’’ of new books 
has been introduced. It will be a valuable record for after-time reference. The 
“ Transactions” are beautifully printed by Spottiswoode and Co., and issued through 
Messrs. Longman, Green, and Co. For the information of intending ‘‘ Fellows,” we 
add that the monte of the Society is Mr. P. Edward Dove, of 11, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, 





BUCKFAST ABBEY, DEVONSHIRE. 

‘*In a beautiful Devonshire valley, some two miles from the ancient borough of 
Ashburton, there stood from the good old days of Saxon England till the final 
dissolution of religious houses in 1538, one of the largest and wealthiest abbeys of 
the Diocese of Exeter,” and there yet stand its ruins, which form one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful of objects that even lovely Devonshire can boast of. 
We know the lucality well, and have on more than one occasion enjoyed a ramble 
in the locality, and carefully examined “ The Abbot’s Tower,” and other fragments 
et remaining, and we, therefore, hail with peculiar delight the appearance of this 
earned and exhaustive brochure, which tells us all it is essential to know of its history 
and surroundings. The author, the Rev. Adam Hamilton, of Buckfast Abbey, Buck- 
fastleigh, Devonshire, has done well in preparing the admirable pamphlet before us, 
and has shown himself a thoroughly reliable and painstaking historian. No source 
has been left unexplored, no stone unturned, and no trouble spared in its preparation, 
and certainly in no other book of the kind have twenty-four es ever been more 
usefully filled or made to contain more substantial and valuable information. The 
brochure is illustrated by a view and plan, excellently drawn by Mr. F. A. Walters, 
which add much to its interest. ould that every abbey had met so good a 
historian as Mr. Hamilton. The book can only be had from its author, at the 
address given above, and we assure our readers it is one of the best shilling’s 
worth they can ever hope to get. 


THE SEPULCHRAL SLABS, GRAVE COVERS, HEADSTONE CROSSES, 
AND SEMI-EFFIGIAL MONUMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES NOW 
REMAINING IN THE COUNTY OF DURHAM. By C. C. Hodges, Architect, 
5, St. Cuthbert’s Terrace, Hexham. This work, which is eminently worthy of the 
support of every antiquary, and every architect, sculptor, or monumental mason in 
the kingdom, is admirably executed, and is destined to take rank with the very best 
publications of its kind ever issued. Parts I. and II. each contain 20 carefully drawn 
plates, on which are depicted no less than 127 sepulcbral slabs, many of which are of 
great beauty, and of the most elaborate character. They are all drawn to scale, and 
every minute detail of ornamentation is given with that amount of accuracy which can 
alone add value to a work of the kind. Mr. Hodges’ heart and soul are in his self- 
imposed and laborious task, and he deserves the highest praise for having entered on 
so useful a work, and for the excellent manner in which he is carrying it out. 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON LEITCH, LANDSCAPE PAINTER. A MEMOIR. 
(London: Blackie and Son, 49, Old Bailey). Mr. MacGeorge, some of whose works 
we have before (and always with high commendation) noticed, has ded in the 











elegant little volume before us, in'producing a charming memoir of his personal friend, 
Leitch, the eminent painter, and by so doing has done good service to art, and put 
on record one more delightful art-biography of a well-known man. We commend 
the volume, which is fully illustrated, to the 


favourable notice of our readers. 
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HE, SHE, IT. AN EPISODE IN EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

Or all the admirable imitations of the antique; of all clever skits; of all thoroughly 
artistic productions; and assuredly of all choice bibliographical treasures of its 
particular class, that have ever been issued from any press, THIS is the- best, most 
original, and in every way praiseworthy. Its time-and-asphalte-stained leaves, so 
closely imitating such yrus rolls as one lying before us while we write ; its 

and tattered and worn as though it had rotted away with three thousand years 
of damp burial and been gnawed by myriads of Nile rats; its coarse mummy-cloth 
cover, which one can fancy even to smell of mummy-pits and stifling perfumes of 
embalming ; the coarse green string by which the leaves and cover are held together, 
and which is sealed down and secured to the linen by the large mouldy-looking regal 
seal of the supposed “King Ruppsippos”; and the leathern thongs for tying at the 
front, which, in apparent age, are worthy of Shapira himself; are sufficient to whet 
the appetite of the most ardent and learned savan, and to stamp the work as one of 
intense interest and importance. Outside, this remarkable production has the most 
antiquated and extraordinary appearance, and looks so friable and tender as almost 
to forbid even the most delicate handling! Inside, the pages are, every one of 
them, covered with Egyptian-like figures bearing all the characteristics in form, 
position, surroundings, and quaintness of drawing of those to be found on mummy 
cases and other remains of genuine Egyptian art, but having modern meanings, and 
in some instances, modern physiognomies and allusive touches to people and events 
of our own hour, that give them a pungency and a freshness that is irresistibly comic. 
Thus we have the “ G. O. M.” under the name of Saltgonde, and many allusions to the 
Egyptian muddle in which successive Governments of this country have been e ‘ 
endeavouring to solve. We shall not attempt to give any clue to the contents of this 
skit ; all we wish to do is to call attention to it as really an art production—an 
adaptation of the pure antique to the most modern purpose—the clever blending of 
the past with the present—such as only a mind inspired with the spirit of the men of 
old could have produced. It is published by Mr. Elliot Stock, who has made for 
himself a name as the very prince of producers of old-style bibliographical treasures, 
and is the “ fairest gem ” of all even Ne has given to the world. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD, by L. B. Seeley, M.A. (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street), is one of the most charmingly 
written and fascinating of books, and one that deserves, both for its literary and 
artistic excellence, every commendation at our hands that words can bestow. The 
correspondence of the master of the art of letter-writing has been carefully gone 
through, and many of its beauties culled with scrupulous care; and the allusions to 

ple and events, admirably strung together, form a narrative at once entertaining, 
instructive, and useful. The plates, eight in number, with which the volume is 
enriched, are gems of Art, being reproductions of known Mezzotints from Reynolds’ 
Pictures of Celebrities moving in the world of Strawberry Hill. Mr. Seeley has 
earned the thanks of all lovers of good books, by the way in which he has acquitted 
himself of his task. We have only one fault to find with it—it lacks an index. We 
hope this will be added to future editions. 








Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


DISCOVERY OF HUMAN REMAINS AT ST. ALBANS. 

On the 10th of September, in the present year, the workmen engaged in making 
the sewer connections to Mr. Clavey’s house, at St. Michael’s, St. Albans, came upon 
a pit containing a aoe large quantity of human remains. Strange to say the 
consisted almost entirely of skulls and limb bones, only one rib bone being found, 
the skulls being certainly more than 100 in number, and the whole find amounting to 
quite a cartload. The fact that skulls and leg and arm bones alone, were found, would 
lead to the supposition that some wholesale process of decapitation and dismember- 
ment had been carried on at some bygone day. The remains were interred but four 
feet from the surface, and about two from the roadside, and in very close proximity 
to the foundation of the wall, which in Roman times surrounded Verulam. The pit 
containing the remains, which are clearly those of both old and very young people, 
is about four feet in diameter. Some twenty years ago, when some new schools were 
being built, a similar quantity of human bones were found. It is recorded that in 
the year 1745, at the time of the Rebellion—to which period the bones apparently 
belong—some executions took place in immediate proximity to the spot where the 
remains are now found ; but this fact would in no way account for the large number 
of skulls found as only about ten executions took place here. The question is one of 
considerable interest for students of local history. 
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AN OLD DERBYSHIRE MINERS’ SONG. 


TaE following curious old song, relating to the claim for tithes on lead ore, is here 
inted from an old and much-worn MS. copy in my possession ; it has not before, so 
ae I am aware, been put in type. Lu. JEWITT. 


1, Five of the sons of Levi 
An agreement they did make, 
For to do their best endeavour 
Their Parishioners for to break. 
For in our Parish we do know 
Several men into the earth go 
And bring up Ore 
Which grieves us sore 
We none receive 
But we'll have a part on’t. 
* You may mark the end,” the miner says, 
Yon shall have no more you Levites 
Than was in Edward's days. 


2. That law was made most firmly 
In that same Prince’s time 
And was sent out very comely 
To the Body of the Mine 
Pay the King the Thirteenth Dish we say 
For that dig and delve and make your way. 
Never stand nor stay, the Miner says, 
But turn up ground 
Miners be not daunted 
For I'll bear you out on’t 
No more you’st pay— 
Turn up in any man’s ground, 
And freely make your way. 

8. And more for to encourage 
You for to get Lead Ore, 
Go to the Waste for forage 
Take enough and doe not spare 
For to Timber up your Shafts in time 
That they fall not in and stop the Mine. 
Pay the King his due ; the rest is thine 
Give conscience due 
But the House often their grievance have 
They’re for a Tenth 
And for that they Petition the King and Parliament. 


4. Let the King live for ever 
Our Miners still will pra: 
And while the Mines endure 
We will our duty pay 
If the Clergy bare a part 
They shall have a Tenth with all our Heart 
But of his grace he comes far short 
He'll nothing give 
Not a Pound of Powder 
As he will allow for 
To sink a Groove; 
Judge whether King or Country 
For you’s the greatest love. 


It is endorsed, “‘ Song respecting the Clergy and Miners.” 





YORKSHIRE LAKE DWELLINGS. 


“ YoRKSHIRE,” says the Guardian, “‘ has now to be added to the fairly long list of 
places where remains of ancient lake dwelli have been found. Hornsea mere, 
a broad sheet of water more than a mile long, is the only extant example in Holder- 
ness of the many which were formerly as numerous there as the broads in Norfolk. 
The land, at the double bend of one of the streams flowing northward from this 
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mere, was drained at the beginning of the century by a cut from the stream to the 
sea, and it is here that the explorations of Mr. Boynton, owner of the neighbouring 
grange, have brougbt to light a lake dwelling. Two platforms were found belong- 
ing respectively to the Neolithic and the Bronze Age. The construction is that 
of an Irish crannoge, a sort of artificial island being formed with trunks and 
branches of trees with its foundation on the bottom of the lake orstream. In the 
older part were found implements of bone and stone, with fragments of coarse 
pottery. Among the bone implements were some of a kind previously unknown. They 
were formed of the upper half of the fore leg of a large ox (probably the urus), 
fashioned into the shape of large gonges, which might have been used for tillage or 
for excavating, traces of a pit-dwelling having been discovered on the neighbouring 
land. In the upper portion, which was separated from the lower by nearly six feet 
of peat, a bronze spear-head was found, and the stakes had been cut with a 
metal axe.” 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION TO SIR JOHN AYLIFFE, MASTER OF 
THE BARBER-SURGEONS’ COMPANY, 1548. 


** In Chi ery brought 7 in youth, 
A Knight here lyeth dead ; 
A Knight and eke a Surgeon such 
As England seld hath bred. 
For which soe soveraigne Gift of God 
Wherein he did excell, 
King Henry VIII. call’d him to Court, 
Who lov’d him dearly well. 
King Edward for his service sake, 
Bade him rise up a Knight ; 
A Name of Praise, and ever since 
He, Sir John Ailiffe hight. 
Right Worshipful, in name and charge 
In London lived he than, 
In Blackwell Hall, the merchant chiefe 
First Sheriffe, then Alderman. 
The Hospitals bewail his death 
The Orphan children mone, 
The chiefe Erector being dead, 
And Benefactor gone. 
Dame Isabel who lived with him, 
His faithful Wife and Make, 
With him (as dearest after death) 
Doth not her Knight forsake. 
The Knight the 24 of October 
Yeelded up his breath, 
And she soone after followed 
To live with him in death.” 


Sir John, who it is said had large estates granted to him in Wiltshire, for having 
cured Henry VIII. of a “virulent tumour,” died on the 24th of October, 1548, and 
was buried in the Church of St. Michael, Basishaw, London, where the above 
monumental record was placed. 





OPENING OF A CHAMBERED TUMULUS IN ORKNEY. 


THE opening of the ancient chambered mound at the Bridge of Waith, says a 
newspaper, is now completed. There are in all five large chambers, and one small 
side one connected with the central chamber. The large chambers vary in size 
from 4 ft. in length by 5 ft. in breadth, and 54 ft. in height, to 5 ft. in length by 5} ft. 
in breadth, and 6 ft. in height. A large as of bones have been found inside, 
but much decayed. Several f ents of human skulls have also been discovered, 
but the exact number could not ascertained. The implements found were a flint 
knife and an arrow-head, and several pieces of pottery, slightly ornamented outside, 
which have evidently been used as cooking utensils. 





